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PREFACE. 

HESE  lectures  were  prepared  in  order  to 
present,  in  as  brief  and  attractive  a  form 
as  possible,  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  throughout  all  the  ages.  They  were 
read  before  a  circle  of  young  people  during  the 
summer  of  1892,  illustrated  by  photographs 
and  curiosities,  and  are  now  published  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  service  in 
supplying  the  need  of  a  short,  readable  and 
comprehensive  Church  History  for  the  young, 
and  for  others  who  have  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  study  larger  works  upon  this 
subject. 

No  claim  is  made  to  originality  in  these 
sketches,  as  they  are  largely  a  compilation  from 
the  writings  of  Blunt,  Lane,  Palmer,  and  other 
more  ancient  sources. 


Seven  Xectures  on  Cburcb  Ibtstor^, 


jfxret. 

mbat  tbe  JSible  tells  us  about  tbe  dburcb. 


Secon^. 

persecution  anD  0rowtb  ot  tbe  Cburcb. 


Ubir^. 

^be  progress  anO  3Faitb  ot  tbe  Cburcb. 


jfourtb. 

Q;be  Cburcb  in  tbe  /iRiODle  Bges. 


jfiftb. 

^be  IRetormation  ot  tbe  Cburcb. 


sirtb. 
Zbc  Cburcb  anO  Puritanism. 


Seventb. 

XLbc  Cburcb  in  tbe  IRineteentb  Century. 


jfirst  Xecrure. 

Mbat  tbe  Bible  tells  us  about  tbe  Cburcb* 


-»*i 


OD  has  put  into  the  heart  of  man  an 
instinct  of  worship  which  bears  wit- 
ness to  God  as  his  Maker.  All 
heathen  nations  worship  some- 
thing which  they  esteem  greater 
than  themselves,  although  their  ideas 
of  it  are  false,  and  their  images  often  hideous. 
When  converted  to  Christianity,  their  words 
are  often  to  this  effect:  '*My  heart  tells  me 
that  it  is  true." 

God  has  made  known  in  the  Bible — His  re- 
vealed Word — how  He  wishes  His  creatures 
to  worship  Him.  Doubtless  Adam  and  Eve 
talked  with  GOD  as  their  dearest  Friend,  and 
joyfully  worshipped  Him  with  perfect  worship 
in  the  Garden.  It  was  only  after  their  dis- 
obedience that  they  were  afraid  to  meet  Him. 
Yet  He  assured  them  of  His  forgiving  love  by 
clothing  them  with  the  skins  of  animals  which 
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may  have  been   sacrificed    as    types    of  that 
''Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

The  first  offerings  we  read  of  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  were  those  of  Cain  and  Abel.  The 
one  accepted  was  the  best  of  Abel's  flock.  An 
intimation  of  public  worship  follows  in  the  same 
chapter.  Enoch  and  Noah  are  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  as  preachers  of  this  early 
age.  When  Noah  stepped  on  the  green  earth 
again  after  his  long  confinement  in  the  Ark 
(itself  a  type  of  Christ's  Church),  where  he  and 
his  family  had  been  preserved  "  from  perish- 
ing by  water,"  he  gave  thanks  to  GOD  by  build- 
ing an  Altar  (perhaps  of  earth,  perhaps  of 
stones),  and  offering  beasts  and  birds  upon  it. 

God  made  a  covenant  with  him,  of  which  the 
beauteous  rainbow  was  the  sign  and  pledge. 
And  again  GOD  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham, 
who  built  Altars  to  Him  in  every  place  where 
he  made  his  home.  The  sign  of  this  covenant 
was  circumcision  ;  but  his  great  faith,  which  is 
held  up  as  an  example  to  Christians,  he  had 
before.  It  shone  most  brightly  when  he  built 
an  Altar  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  son  upon 
it,  on  the  same  mountain  which  was  afterward 
crowned  by  God's  Temple.  In  those  days 
every  man  was  a  priest  and  ruler  in  his  own 
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household,  the  eldest  son  receiving  this  privi- 
lege. They  were  called  *' patriarchs,"  which 
means  fathers.  Esau  is  an  example  of  one  who 
despised  his  birthright.  But  when  GOD  brought 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  the  land 
promised  to  Abraham,  He  instituted  in  the 
wilderness  what  is  called  the  Mosaic  system, 
named  after  Moses,  by  whom  He  gave  it. 

A  great  tent  of  exceeding  richness  and 
beauty,  called  the  Tabernacle,  was  erected  for 
the  worship  of  GOD.  Offerings  of  gold  and 
silver,  precious  stones  and  valuable  skins,  were 
brought  by  the  "willing-hearted,"  with  all 
other  things  necessary  for  its  adornment.  The 
women  spun  hangings  of  rich  colors  and  of  fine 
linen;  and  those  in  whose  hearts  GOD  "had 
put  wisdom,"  "  devised  cunning  works  "  for  its 
enrichment.  Still  it  was  not  their  own  idea. 
God  told  them  exactly  how  He  wished  them  to 
make  it,  and  how  they  should  worship  Him  in 
it;  and  by  a  visible  cloud  and  fire  showed  them 
that  He  was  present  within  it.  He  appointed  a 
three-fold  order  of  High-priest,  Priests  and 
Levites  for  its  ministry,  and  gave  like  minute 
directions  aboutthe  beautiful  garments  in  which 
they  were  to  be  clothed. 

By  His  command,  daily  sacrifices  of  bullocks 
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and  lambs  were  offered  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  ;  and  sweet  perfumes  on  the  altar  of 
incense. 

Many  years  after  the  Israelites  had  entered 
in  possession  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  David, 
their  king,  prepared  "  with  all  his  might  "  stores 
of  costly  material  for  a  House  of  GOD,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Tabernacle  which  had  been 
used  so  long. 

Solomon,  his  son,  built  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  it  was  the  glory  and  joy  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  Here  each  individual  man  wor- 
shipped God  at  least  three  times  in  the  year. 
God  had  chosen  the  Jewish  nation,  and  kept 
them  apart  from  the  heathen,  that  they  might 
preserve  a  pure  worship  of  Himself 

But  the  elaborate  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 
worship  were  but  pictures  of  the  truth,  and  the 
many  sacrifices,  types  of  the  one  perfect  Sacri- 
fice offered  on  the  Cross.  Their  Prophets  spoke 
in  loftiest  strains  of  the  glorious  future  of  the 
Church  and  the  work  of  Christ,  the  Messiah, 
but  neither  they  nor  the  people  addressed  fully 
understood  the  message.  Christ  Himself  "  ex- 
pounded unto  "  His  disciples  "  in  all  the  Script- 
ures the  things  concerning  Himself,"  and  the 
establishment  of  His  Kingdom.     His  forerun- 
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ner,  St  John  the  Baptist,  came  preaching,  not 
the  Person  of  the  Christ,  but  '' th.Q  Kingdom — 
at  hand  ;"  and  Jesus  Himself  proclaimed  the 
same  message  in  the  same  words. 

As  **  the  Kingdom,"  he  usually  spoke  of  His 
Church,  but  not  always.  It  was  to  be  the  ful- 
filment and  enlargement  of  the  Mosaic  idea, 
which,  we  must  not  forget,  had  been  appointed 
by  the  same  Divine  Mind. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  may  have  had  the  idea 
that  it  does  not  matter  much  what  one  believes  ; 
that  one  may  not  unite  with  any  organization 
and  yet  be  a  good  Christian ;  or  that  any 
human  society  for  the  honour  and  worship  of 
God  is  as  pleasing  to  Him  as  a  carefully  pre- 
served one  of  Divine  institution  can  be.  If  so, 
it  will  surprise  ^s  to  see  how  it  was  esteemed 
by  our  blessed  Lord.  His  earthly  teaching 
commenced  and  ended  with  the  Church,  and 
His  earthly  life  was  full  of  it.  He  constantly 
preached  the  Kingdom ;  His  parables  were 
mostly  of  the  Kingdom,  represented  in  differ- 
ent lights,  as  one  would  turn  a  jewel  from  side 
to  side,  that  all  might  see  its  beauteous  tints  of 
color,  and  realize  its  preciousness.  It  was 
only  after  a  night  spent  in  solitary  prayer  that 
He  chose  His  twelve  Apostles;  and  He  *'ap- 
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pointed  other  Seventy  also."  With  our  Lord 
as  High-priest,  these  formed  three  orders  in 
the  ministry  of  His  Church,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  three  in  the  Jewish  ministry,  which  were 
also  appointed  by  GOD.  He  talked  to  them 
about  the  Church,  taught  them  how  to  order  it, 
and  gave  them  authority  to  discipline  and  ab- 
solve. He  commended  their  faith,  and  en- 
couraged their  weakness  by  promise  of  power 
from  on  high. 

During  the  forty  days  between  His  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension  "  He  spoke  to  them," 
especially  '*  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
Kingdom  of  GOD." 

His  dying  command  was  a  solemn  charge 
committing  to  them  one  Sacrament  of  His 
Church,  to  be  partaken  of  by  all  of  His  disciples 
until  His  coming  again ;  and  just  before  His 
Ascension  His  last  words  gave  the  great  com- 
mission which  makes  the  other  Sacrament 
binding  upon  all  of  His  followers. 

Was  membership  with  the  Church  a  matter 
of  small  importance  with  Him,  do  you  think  ? 

But  Christ  did  not  then  leave  His  Church. 
We  may  not  think  of  Him  as  entered  into  glory 
and  joy,  and  forgetful  of  His  earthly  past  in 
this  small  world  of  ours.      No,  He  has  raised 
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our  human  nature  to  the  right  hand  of  GOD, 
where  He  sits  and  pleads  for  His  Church.  He 
chooses  the  new  Apostle  who  should  take  the 
place  of  Judas.  He  sends  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
His  disciples  are  filled  with  courage,  with  wis- 
dom and  power.  It  was  He  who  "  added  to 
the  Church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved." 
His  hand  was  stretched  forth  to  heal,  and  signs 
and  wonders  were  done  by  His  name. 

When  the  Apostles  proceeded  to  ordain  the 
seven  Deacons,  can  we  imagine  it  would  be 
without  their  Master's  direction  ?  No,  they 
realized  that  His  presence  was  with  them  to 
direct  and  help  as  really  it  had  been  before  His 
Ascension.  Their  acts  were  His  acts.  We 
have  an  account  in  the  Book  of  Acts  of  the 
first  Council  of  Christ's  Church.  It  was  held 
at  Jerusalem,  and  St.  James  the  Less  had  the 
place  of  honour  as  the  presiding  Apostle ;  but 
Christ,  the  Head,  guided  the  decision  which  he 
gave.  St.  Stephen  saw  Jesus,  not  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  GoD,  but  standing  there  in  an 
attitude  to  help  and  receive  him.  No  wonder 
that  his  face  shone  like  that  of  an  angel.  St. 
Paul  was  overcome  by  our  Lord's  reproachful 
voice  uttered  from  the  skies,  but  afterward  saw 
Him  standing  at  his  side  to  cheer  and  encour- 
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age.  It  was  the  Lord  Jesus  who  sent  him, 
and  those  with  him,  farther  and  farther  west- 
ward to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they 
watched  for  and  followed  His  leading. 

When  the  Apostles  found  it  hard  to  over- 
come their  own  prejudices  against  the  heathen 
and  those  of  the  Jewish  converts  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  from  Heaven  the  Lord  sent  visions 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself,  to  correct  their 
mistakes  and  make  His  will  clear. 

''  About  an  hundred  and  twenty  "  the  King- 
dom numbered  soon  after  the  Ascension,  but 
it  grew  wonderfully.  After  St.  Peter's  first 
sermon  there  were  three  thousand  new  con- 
verts added  to  the  Church  by  Baptism,  and 
neither  the  martyrdom  of  St.  James  the  Greater 
and  St.  Stephen,  nor  the  imprisonment  of  St. 
Peter  and  others,  could  check  its  growth.  The 
members  were  full  of  love  towards  each  other, 
and  charity  towards  all  in  need.  With  the 
same  human  infirmities  that  we  have,  they 
were  bright  examples  of  Christian  living,  and 
they  were  steadfast  in  the  doctrine,  in  public 
worship  and  receiving  the  Sacraments  in  that 
"  upper  room  "  which  was  the  first  Church  for 
Christian  worship  at  Jerusalem.  The  name  of 
Christians,  which  was  probably  given  them  in 
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derision  by  the  heathens,  they  received  at 
Antioch.  At  first  they  continued  also  in  the 
Temple  worship,  as  they  had  been  accustomed, 
but  they  did  not  force  this  upon  the  new  con- 
verts, and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  by  Titus,  the  Roman  emperor,  put  an 
end  forever  to  the  Temple  worship. 

The  young  Church,  under  the  guidance  of 
her  Master ;  this  Bride,  sprung  from  the  side 
of  her  crucified  Lord,  (for  marriage  is  a  type  of 
the  spiritual  relation  between  Christ  and  His 
Church),  proceeded  to  ordain  Deacons,  Pres- 
byters or  Priests,  and  Apostles,  and  sent  them 
out  as  Missionaries.  We  read  that  these  new 
Apostles  appointed  other  Apostles  to  take  their 
places,  and  carefully  instructed  them  in  their 
duties.  She  exercised  her  power  of  discipline, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Elymas  the 
sorcerer. 

All  this  we  find  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  we  should  not  have  had  but  for  the 
Church.  Her  specially  inspired  members  wrote 
the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  their 
letters  or  Epistles.  They  were  written  to  the 
Church,  for  the  Church,  and  the  Church  pre- 
served them. 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  so  long  ago  that  that 
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Church  cannot  be  the  same  with  this  to  which 
we  belong  ?  Let  us  not  be  careless  or  hasty 
in  our  conclusions. 

It  is  our  Lord's  own  promise  that  He  will 
be  with  His  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
We  have  seen  that  He  was  with  it  in  its  estab- 
lishment and  home-work  at  Jerusalem,  and  in 
its  first  missionary  work  abroad. 

In  our  next  lecture  we  shall  see  what  the 
earliest  writers  in  the  Christian  era  have  to  tell 
us  about  the  Church. 


Secont*  Xecturc. 

persecutions  anb  Orowtb  ot  tbe  Cburcb* 


N  our  first  lecture  we  have  seen 
that  worship  of  something  high- 
er than  himself  is  the  natural 
desire  and  instinct  of  human  na- 
ture. We  have  traced  out  the 
revealed  manner  of  worship  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  from  the  earliest  ages ; 
and  have  seen  that  the  Jewish  Church,  ap- 
pointed by  God  in  all  its  details,  was  a  pre- 
paration for  the  Christian  Church,  and  one 
with  it,  being  planned  by  the  same  Divine 
Mind. 

The  long  list  of  texts  which  prove  each 
statement,  if  read  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
jects given,  will  give  us  a  condensed  history 
of  the  Church  in  Bible  times,  and  proof  that 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  taught  by  word  and 
act,   that   it   was  of  Divine    appointment,    to 
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continue  till  the  end  of  time,  and  that  mem- 
bership in  it  was  and  is  the  duty  and  blessed- 
ness of  all. 

Christ  is  the  head  of  His  Church  and  its 
Corner-stone ;  it  is  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets ;  and  now  we 
are  to  see  how  the  Building  progressed. 

The  persecutions  and  growth  of  the  Church  ! 
does  it  not  seem  strange  that  these  should  be 
connected  ?  Yet  we  read  of  the  beginning  of 
persecution  against  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
by  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  that  this  was  the  reason 
that  "  they — went  everywhere  preaching  the 
Word," — yet  not  then  the  Apostles.  They 
remained  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  centre 
of  the  Church,  under  the  government  of  St. 
James  the  Less,  its  Bishop.  With  St.  Paul's 
conversion  came  a  time  of  peace.  But  about 
the  year  45,  Herod  Agrippa  began  to  per- 
secute the  Church,  killing  St.  James  the  Great 
with  the  sword,  and  putting  St.  Peter  in  prison, 
from  which  he  was  delivered  by  an  angel.  All 
of  the  Apostles,  excepting  St.  James  the  Less, 
who  remained  in  Jerusalem,  were  now  scat- 
tered beyond  Palestine,  over  the  entire  known 
world. 

We  read  in  the  Book  of  Acts  that  St.  Paul 
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went  on  his  three  journeys  ;  first  with  St.  Bar- 
nabas to  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor,  then  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  Phrygia  and  Galatia  to 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  after  his  release  from 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  founding  also 
the  Church  in  the  island  of  Crete.  Thence  he 
is  said  (by  St.  Clement,  his  personal  friend)  to 
have  travelled  to  the  "furthest  limits  of  the 
West,"  which  probably  included  Britain,  as 
well  as  France  and  Spain.  In  his  second  letter 
to  Timothy  we  read  of  his  second  imprison- 
ment, and  immediate  prospect  of  death. 

Tradition,  that  is,  unwritten  history,  tells  us 
of  the  labors  and  death  of  the  other  Apostles. 

St.  Peter  went  to  Turkey  in  Asia,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  put  to  death  in  Rome,  at 
the  time  St.  Paul  was  beheaded.  He  was 
crucified  with  his  head  downward,  at  his  own 
request,  thinking  himself  unworthy  to  suffer  in 
the  same  manner  as  his  Master.  St.  Andrew 
preached  in  Russia ;  he  also  was  crucified  on 
a  cross  shaped  like  the  letter  X.  St.  Philip 
also  preached  in  Russia  and  Phrygia,  where  he 
was  bound  upon  a  cross  and  stoned.  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's labors  were  in  India  and  Persia. 
He  was  skinned  alive. 

St.  Thomas    possibly   labored   in   China  as 
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well  as  in  India,  where  he  was  pierced  with  a 
spear.  St.  Matthew  died  in  Central  Africa 
by  the  sword.  St.  Simon,  whose  ministry  was 
in  Egypt  and  Algeria,  was  sawn  asunder.  St. 
Jude  visited  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Persia,  and 
was  slain  with  the  sword.  St.  James  the  Less 
was  killed  by  a  club  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-four. 

Matthias  was  stoned  and  beheaded  in  Judea. 
St.  John  was  the  Apostle  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
he  founded  the  seven  Churches.  He  suffered 
by  being  immersed  in  boiling  oil,  but  was 
miraculously  saved  from  death.  He  was  after- 
ward banished  to  the  island  of  Patmos,  where 
he  had  the  vision  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  Returning  to  Ephesus,  he  died 
a  natural  death,  aged  nearly  one  hundred. 

Thus  the  Apostles  bore  their  witness  to  the 
truth  ;  and  in  the  succeeding  persecutions 
under  the  Roman  Emperors  from  Nero  to 
Diocletian,  inclusive,  a  period  of  about  250 
years,  with  intervals  of  peace,  a  great  multitude, 
comprising  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons, 
soldiers,  scholars,  laborers,  high-born  ladies, 
slave-girls,  and  little  children,  all  endured  ter- 
rible sufferings  and  death,  only  because  they 
were  Christians. 
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The  Kingdom  of  GOD,  like  the  leaven,  was 
silently  working  throughout  the  entire  known 
world,  and  when  the  emperors  considered  it 
worthy  of  notice,  and  one  after  another  at- 
tempted, as  they  thought,  to  stamp  it  out  of 
existence,  they  found  that  to  do  so  was  to  de- 
populate their  cities  and  enfeeble  their  armies. 

Justin,  afterward  a  martyr,  writing  in  their 
defence,  says,  that  "  there  is  no  race  of  men, 
whether  barbarian  or  Greek,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  they  are  called,  whether  they  wan- 
der in  wagons  or  dwell  in  tents,  amongst  whom 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  to 
the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  in  the  name  of 
the  crucified  Jesus."  It  would  do  no  good  to 
recount  the  horrors  of  the  tortures  they  suf- 
fered, inflicted  by  the  ingenious  malice  of 
devils  rather  than  human  beings ;  but  the 
faith  and  constancy,  and  even  joy  with  which 
they  endured,  and  rose  superior  to  all,  amazed 
and  caused  the  conversion  of  many  of  the 
heathen  who  beheld  them.  These  could  not 
understand  why  men  could  rush  even  eagerly 
to  death,  because  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
glorious  hope  of  immortality  which  animated 
the  Christian.  In  Rome  is  a  very  beautiful 
old  Church  called  St.  Pudentiana,  and  another, 
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St.  Prassede,  named  for  and  built  in  honour  of 
two  sisters,  who  ministered  here  to  the  saints 
who  suffered  in  the  persecution  by  Nero, 
making  their  own  home  a  hospital,  visiting 
those  in  prison,  and  burying  the  martyrs  in  the 
caves  beneath  their  house.  The  catacombs 
underneath  ancient  Rome,  used  as  places  of 
worship  in  times  of  persecution,  were  also 
places  of  burial  for  the  Christians,  and  even 
the  scene  of  their  martyrdom  in  some  cases,  as 
when  it  was  found  that  they  had  retreated 
within  these  labyrinthine  paths,  the  openings 
were  walled  up,  and  they  were  left  to  die  of 
starvation. 

St.  Ignatius  and  St  Polycarp  were  two  of  the 
most  illustrious  Bishop-martyrs.  The  former 
was  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  little  child  whom  the  Lord 
Jesus  set  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  as  an 
example  to  them. 

The  emperor  Trajan  paid  a  visit  to  Antioch, 
and  finding  that  Ignatius  refused  to  worship 
the  Roman  gods,  condemned  him  to  be  carried 
in  chains  to  Rome  to  be  devoured  there  by 
wild  beasts,  thinking  to  make  him  an  example 
which  would  terrify  the  Christians.  But  "  he 
bore  his  sufferings  so  bravely  and  gently"  that 
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believers  were  filled  with  courage  by  the  sight. 
He  begged  them  not  to  try  to  have  him  re- 
leased, for  he  longed  to  bear  witness  to  his 
Master's  truth.  "  I  am  the  wheat  of  GOD,"  he 
said,  "  let  me  be  ground  by  the  teeth  of  beasts 
that  I  may  be  found  the  pure  bread  of  Christ." 
In  the  Coliseum  the  lions  were  let  loose  upon 
him,  and  his  Deacons,  who  had  accompanied 
him,  gathered  up  his  bones  and  carried  them 
back  to  Antioch  for  burial. 

Polycarp  was  made  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  in 
Asia  Minor,  by  the  Apostles,  and  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  St.  John.  He  was  born  about  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  been 
Bishop  for  over  fifty  years.  About  the  year  156 
a  persecution  was  in  progress  and  eleven 
Christians  were  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  Poly- 
carp left  the  city  at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends ; 
but  when  his  retreat  was  discovered  he  refused 
to  fly  again,  saying,  "the  will  of  GoD  be  done." 
He  offered  his  captors  refreshment,  and  asked 
only  for  an  hour  for  prayer,  in  which  he  prayed 
for  all  whom  he  had  ever  known,  and  for  the 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world.  He 
was  taken  into  the  amphitheatre,  and  there  the 
pro- consul  tried  to  persuade  him  to  deny 
Christ.     "Have  pity  on  thine  old  age, — say. 
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'away  with  the  godless!'"  Polycarp,  looking 
at  the  crowd,  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward 
them,  groaning,  and  said,  '*  Away  with  the 
godless."  The  pro-consul  then  said,  *' Swear 
by  Caesar,  and  I  will  set  you  free ;  revile 
Christ."  Polycarp  answered,  **  Eighty  and  six 
years  have  I  served  Him,  and  never  hath  He 
injured  me;  how  then  can  I  blaspheme  my 
King  and  my  Saviour  ?  Hear  me  declare  it 
with  boldness,  I  am  a  Christian."  He  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive  ;  but  the  flames 
arching  around  him  without  touching  him,  an 
attendant  then  pierced  his  side  with  a  sword. 

These  were  great  and  holy  men  in  the 
Church,  whose  writings  have  been  preserved 
to  us.  Let  us  now  see  how  lay- members  of 
the  Church  bore  witness  to  the  Faith.  A 
band  of  missionaries  went  from  Asia  Minor  to 
the  south  of  France,  to  Lyons  and  Vienne,  and 
there  many  suffered  with  their  bishop,  Pothi- 
nus.  Amongst  them  was  a  lady  and  her  slave 
Blandina.  As  she  also  was  a  Christian,  her 
mistress  treated  her  like  a  sister,  but  feared 
that  as  she  was  of  a  weak  constitution  and 
lowly  birth,  she  might  fail  under  torture  and 
disgrace  her  religion.  But  she  suffered  longer 
than  the  others,  (and  with  such  patience  that 
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her  torturers  were  wearied  out),  always  con- 
fessing, "I  am  a  Christian,  and  nothing  wrong 
is  done  among  us." 

Perpetua,  a  young  married  lady  of  Carthage, 
in  Africa,  was  a  bright  example  of  constancy, 
when  urged  to  renounce  Christ  by  her  heathen 
father,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  young  babe. 
She  continued  steadfast,  cheering  and  encour- 
aging others,  and  even  guiding  the  trembling 
hand  of  the  executioner  when  he  attempted  to 
slay  her  with  the  sword. 

S.  Cecilia,  the  patroness  of  music,  was  a 
Christian  martyr,  a  noble  Roman  lady  who 
converted  her  husband  to  the  Faith,  and  after 
burying  him  and  her  brother,  (both  dying  a 
martyr's  death),  she  suffered  herself  The 
legend  (but  her  death  for  Christ's  sake  is  a 
fact  and  no  legend),  describes  her  as  very 
beautiful,  the  sweetest  of  singers,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  organ.  Her  house  was  converted, 
at  her  request,  into  a  Church  for  the  Christians. 
She  was  buried  with  her  husband  in  the  cata- 
comb of  S.  Calixtus,  where  the  empty  stone 
coffin  is  now  shown,  her  remains  having  been 
removed  to  the  Church  of  S.  Cecilia,  in  Tras- 
tevere. 

Far  away  in  France  a  little  maiden  named 
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Faith  was  brought  before  the  governor,  who 
questioned  her,  "What  is  your  reh'gion  ? " 
**  I  have  served  Christ  since  I  was  a  baby,  and 
have  given  him  my  whole  heart,"  was  her 
answer.  The  governor  told  her  gently  not  to 
be  foolish,  all  he  asked  was  that  she  should 
sprinkle  a  little  incense  on  the  coals  to  Diana ; 
but,  young  as  she  was,  she  knew  that  this  was 
denying  Christ,  and  said  that  she  would  gladly 
suffer  for  Him,  which  she  did  with  such  mar- 
vellous patience  that  the  heathen  who  saw  it 
fell  down  and  worshipped  the  GOD  of  the 
Christians,  and  were  beheaded  with  her. 

One  of  the  loveliest  and  most  noted  of 
Christian  martyrs  was  S.  Agnes,  a  maiden  of 
only  thirteen  years.  S.  Jerome,  writing  in  the 
same  century,  says  that  the  fame  of  S.  Agnes 
was  spread  throughout  all  nations,  and  that 
prose  and  verse  had  been  written  in  her  honour 
in  all  languages.  She  had  loved  and  followed 
Christ  from  her  infancy,  and  was  as  remarkable 
for  sweetness  and  humility  as  for  her  great 
beauty.  The  son  of  the  prefect  of  Rome  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  her,  but  she  rejected  him 
and  his  gifts,  being  devoted  only  to  Christ. 
When  the  prefect,  who  had  besought  her  in 
vain  for  his  son,  found  that  she  was  a  Christian, 
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he  thought  that  he  had  her  in  his  power,  and 
said,  *'  Since  thou  art  so  resolved  against  an 
earthly  husband  thou  shalt  enter  the  service  of 
the  goddess  Vesta."  To  which  Agnes  an- 
swered :  **  Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  bow  down 
to  vain  images,  or,  which  is  worse,  to  the 
demons  which  inhabit  them  ?  "  The  enraged 
governor  caused  her  to  be  loaded  with  chains 
and  indignities,  and  finally  condemned  her  to 
be  burned  ;  but,  as  the  faggots  would  not  burn 
readily,  she  was  killed  with  the  sword.  There 
are  two  Churches  in  her  honour  at  Rome,  one 
of  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Con- 
stantine  at  his  daughter's  request.  St.  Agnes 
is  usually  represented  with  a  lamb,  as  the 
patroness  of  maidens  and  maidenly  modesty. 
Little  children  also  bore  their  witness  to  Christ. 
At  Antioch,  Romanus,  a  Deacon,  was  put  to 
the  torture,  and  said:  "Even  the  infants  know 
the  truth  of  the  religion  of  Jesus ;  ask  one,  if 
you  doubt."  A  little  boy  of  seven  years  stood 
near,  named  Barulas,  who  answered  boldly  to 
the  question,  "There  is  but  one  GOD,  and  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  true  GOD."  He  suffered  what 
followed  so  patiently  that  the  bystanders  wept ; 
only  one  was  firm,  and  that  his  own  mother,  who 
charged  him  to  be  brave  and  not  lose  his  crown. 
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Perhaps  there  are  more  paintings  of  S.  Se- 
bastian than  of  any  other  martyr.  He  was  a 
brave  soldier,  a  native  of  France,  and  an  officer 
in  the  emperor's  guard  at  Rome.  When  the 
emperor  heard  that  he  was  a  Christian  he  re- 
monstrated with  him,  saying,  "  Have  I  not 
honoured  thee  above  all  my  other  officers  ? 
Why  hast  thou  insulted  my  gods  ?"  Sebastian 
replied,  "  O,  Caesar,  I  have  ever  prayed  in  the 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  thy  prosperity,  and 
have  been  true  to  thy  service;  but  as  for  the 
gods  thou  wouldst  have  me  worship,  they  are 
devils,  or,  at  best,  idols  of  wood  and  stone." 
Then  Diocletian  commanded  that  he  should  be 
bound  and  shot  to  death  with  arrows.  He  was 
left  for  dead,  but  recovered  under  the  care  of 
a  Christian  friend.  Instead  of  leaving  Rome, 
he  placed  himself  in  the  way  of  the  astonished 
emperor,  who  asked,  *'  Art  thou  Sebastian  ?" 
He  replied,  "  I  am  Sebastian,  whom  GOD  hath 
delivered  from  thy  hand,  that  I  might  testify 
to  the  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  plead  for  His 
servants."  But  the  emperor,  in  a  fury,  caused 
that  he  should  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs. 

Our  last  story,  among  many  which  might  be 
told,  shall  be  about  a  band  of  soldiers  who 
nobly  confessed  Christ.      In  the  city  of  Sebaste, 
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in  Cappadocia,  was  a  regiment  called  the 
Thundering  Legion,  composed  of  picked  men, 
natives  of  different  provinces.  Forty  brave 
fellows  had  confessed  that  they  were  Christians, 
and  were  cast  into  prison.  There  they  prayed 
that  they  forty  might  go  to  their  crown  to- 
gether. For  days  they  languished  there,  in 
suspense  as  to  their  fate.  Then  they ,  were 
ordered  to  be  exposed  through  the  bitter 
winter's  night  on  the  ice  of  a  large  pond.  No 
test  was  required,  but  a  fire  and  warm  bath 
were  ready  in  a  building  near,  and  those  who 
would  seek  its  warmth  were  considered  as  re- 
nouncing their  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  would 
be  pardoned  by  the  emperor.  Some  of  the 
band  were  soon  benumbed  by  the  icy  cold  and 
slept,  never  to  awaken  on  earth  ;  others  walked 
up  and  down ;  others  stood  apart  and  prayed 
as  before  that  forty  victors  might  receive  the 
crown  together.  Only  one  felt  that  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  crept  toward  the  open 
door  where  warmth  and  ease  awaited  him. 

The  heathen  soldier  on  guard  in  the  hut 
stood  up.  He  had  been  watching  his  comrades 
on  the  ice,  and  had  listened  to  their  unceasing 
prayer.  '*  He  has  lost  his  crown,"  he  said,  ''  it 
may  be  mine  to  win  it."     So  he  sped  to  the 
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governor's  house,  aroused  him,  and  professed 
himself  a  Christian  ;  then  he  flew  back  to  the 
pond  and  took  his  station  with  the  others,  to 
continue  faithful  to  the  end.  The  prayer  was 
answered.  Forty  victors  received  their  crown 
together. 

And  what  was  the  effect  upon  others  of 
these  sufferings  so  nobly  borne  ?  The  heathen 
beheld  in  amazement.  They  realized  that  the 
martyrs  were  strengthened  to  endure  by  a 
superhuman  power  ;  they  longed  for  the  same 
assurance  of  immortal  bliss ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances confessed  their  own  belief  in  the  Chris- 
tian's God.  Thus,  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
was  the  seed  of  the  Church." 

When  Constantine  ascended  the  throne,  he 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Church,  and  then  all  persecutions 
ceased.  The  "  grain  of  mustard  seed  "  now 
developed  into  a  "  great  tree,"  its  outward 
growth  no  longer  concealed  from  the  world, 
but  stretching  out  "  great  branches  "  for  the 
shelter  and  joy  of  all  nations. 

I  quote  in  conclusion  a  few  thoughts  on  this 
subject  by  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Dr.  Arnold. 

**The  noble  army  of  irartyrs  praise  Thee." 

"  When  in  the  daily  Service  of  the  Church, 
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we  repeat  these  words  of  the  subHme  Hymn, 
do  we  really  think  on  all  that  they  have  con- 
quered for  us  ?  Did  they  indeed  glorify  GoD 
through  their  courage,  and  seal  their  faith  in 
their  Redeemer  with  their  blood  ?" 

''  Surely  the  contemplation  of  suffering  for 
Christ's  sake  is  a  thing  most  needful  for  us  in 
our  days,  from  whom  in  our  daily  life  suffering 
seems  so  far  removed.  And  as  God'S  grace 
enabled  rich  and  delicate  persons,  women,  and 
even  children,  to  endure  all  extremities  of  pain 
and  reproach  in  times  past ;  so  there  is  the 
same  grace,  no  less  mighty,  now;  and  if  we 
do  not  close  ourselves  against  it,  it  might  be 
in  us  no  less  glorified  in  a  time  of  trial." 


Ubivb  Xectuix. 

Ube  progress  an^  ffaitb  ot  tbe  Cburcb* 


UR     last    lecture     showed    the 


^'^^  Church  overwhelmed  by  per- 
secutions, yet  ever  increasing 
in  numbers.  Her  Lord,  true  to 
His  promise,  was  ever  with  her, 
and  the  ''  gates  of  hell  could  not  pre- 
vail against  her."  The  emperor  Dio- 
cletian had  boasted  that  he  had  blotted  out  the 
very  nc4.me  of  Christian ;  yet  the  Christian 
Church  was  not  only  in  existence,  but  ready  to 
spread  more  and  more  in  the  sunshine  of  peace 
which  followed  the  accession  of  Constantine  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  324.  That  monarch,  it 
is  said,  when  preparing  for  battle,  beheld  about 
mid- day  a  luminous  cross  in  the  sky  with  the 
words,  "■  In  this  sign  conquer."  He  caused 
the  emblem  to  be  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and 
carried  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  The  victory 
was  won,  and  the  emperor  became  a  Christian. 
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That  name  was  now  treated  with  respect  in- 
stead of  scorn.  Believers  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  worship  in  catacombs.  Bishops  and 
Priests  came  back  to  their  flocks.  The  wealth 
and  refinement  of  Rome  were  now  employed 
in  building  magnificent  Churchesto  the  honour 
of  Christ,  and  converting  heathen  temples  to 
His  service. 

The  Tree  now  spread  its  Branches  freely 
through  all  countries.  In  Italy  the  Church 
constantly  grew  stronger  as  the  empire  grew 
weaker,  although  it  had  to  make  its  way 
amongst  a  highly  civilized  people ;  the  same 
was  true  of  the  Branch  in  European  Turkey 
and  Greece,  and  both  were  fruits  of  St.  Paul's 
labours.  Constantinople,  the  second  Rome, 
was  the  capital  oFGreece,  and  of  the  whole  of 
the  Eastern  Church.  One  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  Italy,  was  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Milan,  St.  Ambrose,  who  sold  his  own  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  even  sold  a  part  of  the 
Church-plate,  in  order  to  redeem  Christian 
captives  from  the  Goths.  Turkey  in  Asia  was 
represented  by  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch. 

The  Christians  in  the  former  place,  obeying 
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their  Lord's  prophetical  advice,  had  fled  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  across  the  Jordan 
to  Pella,  and  afterward  returned  again  to  its 
ruins.  An  outbreak  of  the  Jews  caused  the 
building  of  a  new  city  upon  the  same  site, 
under  the  Roman  name  of  Elia  Capitolina. 
The  Jewish  Christians  now  gave  up  all  pro- 
fession of  Judaism,  and  the  first  Gentile  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  Marcus,  was  appointed.  St. 
Jerome  was  a  learned  father  of  the  Church  who 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a  monk  in 
Palestine. 

Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cesarea,  has  given  us  a 
history  of  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  for 
which  we  should  hold  him  in  honour.  The 
Church  at  Antioch,  with  which  we  have  already 
connected  St.  Peter  and  St.  Ignatius,  has  also 
amongst  its  great  names  that  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  called  the  *'  golden-mouthed  "  on 
account  of  his  eloquence.  He  afterward  be- 
came Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  there  im- 
mense crowds  assembled  to  hear  his  preaching. 
When  he  was  unjustly  sent  into  exile,  because 
he  **  boldly  rebuked  vice,"  the  people  sur- 
rounded the  palace  with  cries  and  lamentations, 
and  the  emperor  was  forced  to  recall  him.  We 
have  a  beautiful  prayer  of  his  in  our  Prayer 
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Book,  in  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer. 

A  flourishing  Church  was  estabhshed  in  Ar- 
menia. At  the  present  day  they  have  a  place 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Priests  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  East.  Faithful  through  all  the 
ages,  they  are  now  a  nation  of  martyrs  for  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

The  Church  in  Parthia,  or  Persia,  flourished 
in  peace  until  the  fourth  century,  protected  by 
the  heathen  monarchs.  But  afterward  they 
suffered  greatly  from  persecution,  caused  by 
the  jealousy  of  their  king  toward  the  Christian 
emperor  at  Rome. 

We  know  that  St.  Paul  went  into  Arabia 
soon  after  his  conversion,  and  that  Christianity 
was  firmly  established  there  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  though 
founded  by  St.  Paul,  were  under  the  special 
charge  of  St.  John,  who  wrote  to  its  seven 
chief  cities  the  epistles  of  the  Revelations.  An- 
other great  branch  of  the  Church  spread  over 
North  Africa,  and  the  remains  of  it  still  found 
there  is  called  the  Coptic  Church.  S.  Mark 
founded  the  Church  in  Alexandria,  and  was  its 
first  Bishop.     A  famous  school  of  philosophy 
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was  held  here  and  presided  over  by  St.  Clem- 
ent, one  of  the  early  fathers. 

Another  great  man  was  St.  Athanasius, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  In  the  same  city 
lived  Arius,  a  handsome  and  fascinating  Priest, 
who  denied  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
and  by  his  false  teaching  drew  away  many 
from  the  true  Faith.  Athanasius,  when  only 
a  Deacon,  opposed  him,  almost  alone,  with 
such  power  and  persistence,  that  the  saying 
grew  into  a  proverb  :  **  Athanasius  against  the 
world."  Origen,  a  saint  from  his  childhood, 
and  a  learned  writer,  of  whom  it  was  said : 
"As  his  word,  so  was  his  conduct;  and  as  his 
conduct,  so  was  his  word;"  St.  Cyprian,  a 
Bishop- martyr,  and  St.  Augustine,  were  also 
celebrated  men  in  this  branch  of  the  Church. 
The  story  of  the  latter  is  a  very  touching  one. 
He  was  led  into  vice  when  a  young  man,  but 
was  reclaimed  by  the  unceasing  prayers  of  his 
mother,  Monica,  and  became  a  holy  man  whose 
writings  are  still  highly  valued  in  the  Church. 

The  Church  had  spread  also  into  Ethiopia, 
the  way  perhaps  having  been  prepared  by  that 
''  man  of  Ethiopia,"  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  in  connection  with  St.  PhiHp. 

Ver_>'  little  is  known  of  the  Church  in  India, 
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but  Christians  are  still  there  who  reverence  St. 
Thomas  as  their  founder  and  use  a  liturgy 
which  goes  by  his  name. 

Though  the  Church  is  believed  to  have  been 
planted  in  China,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  ex  • 
isted  there  long.  The  Church  was  established 
in  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  but  the  greater 
part  of  that  empire  was  converted  to  Christian- 
ity at  a  much  later  period. 

The  Church  of  Spain  and  Portugal  traces  its 
foundation  to  St.  Paul.  Its  first  known  mar- 
tyr was  St.  Fructuosis,  and  its  first  council  was 
held  at  Elvira,  under  the  presidency  of  Hosius, 
a  Spanish  Bishop.  Trophimus,  the  Ephesian, 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop  of 
Aries  in  France,  where  a  celebrated  Council 
was  held  in  the  year  314.  We  know  that  the 
Church  in  this  country  bore  its  faithful  witness 
in  times  of  persecution.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  friendly  feeling  between  the 
French  and  British  Christians.  French  Bishops 
were  sent  to  Britain  to  help  in  combating 
erroneous  doctrine. 

A  lovely  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  French 
Bishops,  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  He  had  been  a 
soldier,  and  so  charitable,  that  one  severe  win- 
ter day,  meeting  a  poor  man  at  the  gate  of  the 
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city  and  having  nothing  else  to  give  him,  he 
divided  his  own  cloak  with  his  sword  and  gave 
half  of  it  to  the  beggar.  In  a  dream  the  next 
night,  he  saw  the  Saviour  clad  in  the  half  of 
his  garment  and  surrounded  by  angels ; 
which  so  impressed  him  that  he  gave  up  his 
military  life  and  was  baptized.  He  lived  in 
poverty  even  as  a  Bishop,  and  obtained  such 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  overthrow  the  heathen  temples 
and  build  Christian  Churches  in  their  place. 

A  few  words  about  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  in  Britain  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  us  as  we  have  received  the  Church  from 
her  hands.  This  island  was  known  to  the  an- 
cient world  in  the  year  330  B.  c,  when  an 
explorer  named  Pythias  made  two  voyages  to 
Britain,  and  reported  on  its  customs  and  re- 
sources. In  the  year  55  B.  c.  Julius  Caesar 
made  war  against  it,  and  laid  the  tribes  on  its 
southern  seaboard  under  tribute.  Britain  was 
again  invaded  by  Claudius  Caesar  A.  D.  43, 
and  in  the  year  84,  England,  Wales  and 
the  southern  part  of  Scotland  became  a 
Roman  province.  Just  at  this  time  the  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord  were  being  known  by 
the  name  of  Christians.     St.   Paul  was  a  pris- 
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oner  in  Rome  at  this  time  ;  and  bands  of 
prisoners  were  frequently  brought  to  that  city 
from  the  seat  of  war ;  amongst  them  the  family 
of  the  British  king  Caradoc,  who  were  State 
prisoners  at  Caesar's  court,  at  a  time  when  St. 
Paul  made  many  converts  in  that  household. 
Claudia,  the  daughter,  has  been  thought  to  be 
the  same  British  princess,  mentioned  in  2d 
Timothy  who,  according  to  Martial,  a  Roman 
historian,  was  married  to  Pudens,  the  son  of  a 
senator. 

In  addition  to  the  probability  that  St.  Paul 
himself  had  visited  the  island,  and  founded  the 
Church  there,  his  ardent  converts  would  have 
helped  to  win  their  countrymen  to  the  Faith. 

Another  tradition  which  we  find  in  the  "  Le- 
gends of  Arthur,"  is,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
was  banished  by  the  Jews,  and  travelled 
through  France  to  Britain.  He  made  his  way 
to  Avalon,  now  Glastonbury,  and  there 
preached  to  the  people,  planting  his  thorn- staff 
in  the  ground,  which  blossomed  and  became  a 
tree.  How  much  of  this  is  true  we  are  not 
sure ;  but  the  ruins  of  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  are 
now  to  be  seen  at  Glastonbury,  the  traditional 
site  of  the  oldest  Church ;  also  a  thorntree 
said  to  be  the  staff  of  the  story. 
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The  "  venerable  Bede,"  an  ancient  English 
historian,  says,  that  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
version of  King  Lucius,  to  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Diocletian,  '*  the  Britons  kept  the 
faith  in  quiet  peace,  inviolate  and  entire." 
About  the  year  of  our  Lord  193,  the  British 
Church  was  known  in  Africa,  for  Tertullian,  a 
defender  of  Christianity  there,  writes:  "  for  in 
whom  else  have  all  the  nations  believed,  but 
in  Christ  ?  "  and  mentions  amongst  others  '^  the 
parts  inaccessible  to  the  Romans,  but  now 
subject  to  Christ."  These  were  the  uncon- 
quered  Picts  in  the  highlands  beyond  the  Ro- 
man wall.  Origen  says  that  in  his  day  the 
religion  of  Christ  was  established  in  this  land. 
The  usual  method  of  carrying  the  Gospel  into 
an  untried  district,  was  for  a  band  of  earnest 
men  with  a  leader  to  travel  into  it  preaching 
Christ.  If  well  received,  they  would  beg  land 
on  which  to  build  a  house  and  live  amongst 
the  people,  converting  them  by  their  lives  of 
charity  and  self-denial,  as  well  as  by  their 
preaching.  Then  the  leader  would  seek  con- 
secration as  Bishop,  and  gradually  send  out 
fresh  companies  to  win  other  districts. 

The  British  Church  suffered  under  persecu- 
tion, like  the  others.     The  chief  of  the  martyrs 
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was  St.  Alban,  who  lived  at  Verulam.  He 
helped  Amphibalus,  a  Christian  priest,  to 
escape  by  changing  clothes  with  him.  When 
brought  to  account  for  the  act,  he  avowed  his 
own  belief;  and  refusing  to  burn  incense  on 
the  heathen  altars,  he  was  beheaded  outside 
the  city,  converting  many  by  his  constancy  and 
devotion.  In  the  place  where  he  was  killed  a 
Church  was  erected  to  his  memory,  which  has 
been  replaced  from  time  to  time  by  larger  and 
more  magnificent  ones.  .  .  .  Thus  were 
the  kingdoms  of  the  entire  known  world  be- 
coming part  of  "  the  Kingdom  of  our  LORD 
and  of  His  Christ." 

Can  we  regard  the  Church  in  so  many  coun- 
tries as  in  any  sense  one ;  or  were  they  all 
aiming  to  follow  Christ,  but  some  holding  one 
belief,  some  another ;  one  believing  in  the 
threefold  orders  of  the  Ministry  and  govern- 
ment by  Bishops,  another  denying  it;  one 
baptizing  infants,  another  refusing  that  Sacra- 
ment to  any  but  adults,  or  by  any  other  form 
than  immersion  ;  another  denying  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  another  refusing  to  receive  the 
Lord's  Supper;  another  denying  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  If  the  latter  were  the  case,  there 
had   sprung  up  a  number  of  different  Trees 
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from  the  planting  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  former, 
it  was  one  Tree  planted  at  Jerusalem  and 
stretching  out  its  Branches  into  all  lands,  one 
Universal  or  Catholic  Church  (the  terms  mean 
the  same),  and  this  we  shall  prove  for  our- 
selves by  seeking  to  know  what  was  the  faith 
of  all  in  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the 
Christian  era.  There  were  many  who  wrote 
in  defence  of  the  Faith  in  times  of  persecution, 
both  to  Jews  and  to  heathen,  explaining  and 
giving  arguments  in  favour  of  it.  In  defending 
Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  the  heathen, 
prophecies  and  types  formed  chief  arguments. 
A  religion  so  foretold  and  typified  from  earliest 
ages  must  be  divine.  The  appeal  to  miracles 
was  not  often  made,  unless  combined  with  the 
good  effected  by  it.  The  pagans  had  their 
magicians,  as  in  Pharaoh's  time,  who  worked 
miracles,  but  for  no  good  purpose.  In  Hadri- 
an's reign  a  writer  named  Quadratus  appeals 
to  the  long  lives  of  many  persons  who  had 
been  healed  by  Christ,  saying,  **  Some  of  them 
lived  even  into  our  own  times."  Miracles 
were  occasionally  performed  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  S.  John  Chrysostom  says  that  in 
his  day  they  had  ceased. 
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There  were  Christian  historians  who  re- 
corded facts,  ceremonies  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  teachers  who  wrote  sermons  and 
catechisms  in  those  early  days,  of  which  large 
portions  have  been  preserved  to  the  present 
time.  We  find  from  these  writings  that  the 
discipline  of  the  early  Church  was  very  strict, 
especially  in  times  of  persecution,  lest  the 
Faith  should  be  dishonored.  This  consisted 
in  the  lesser  excommunication,  which  debarred 
one  from  the  Holy  Communion,  and  the 
greater,  which  shut  one  out  from  all  the  Ser- 
vices of  the  Church.  It  was  considered  a 
crime  to  give  up  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the 
heathen.  The  Holy  Mysteries  of  the  Faith 
were  guarded  from  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  were  unbaptized  lest  the  heathen  should 
blaspheme.  They  would  not  '*  cast "  their 
"  pearls  before  swine."  They  carefully  in- 
structed persons  in  preparation  for  Holy  Bap- 
tism. These  were  called  **  catechumens,"  and  a 
renunciation  of  the  devil  and  confession  of  the 
Faith  was  required  of  them  in  coming  to  Bap- 
tism. Such  a  confession  we  have  in  the  Book 
of  Acts,  in  the  case  of  the  eunuch  who  was 
baptized  by  St.  Philip.  Catechumens  were 
sometimes  veiled  for  days  before  Baptism  that 
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outward  things  might  not  distract  thern  from 
meditation  on  the  truth.  Sometimes  the  eyes 
and  ears  were  touched,  sombolizing  the  open- 
ing of  the  understanding  and  the  discerning 
of  spiritual  truths. 

The  rite  of  Confirmation  soon  followed  Bap- 
tism in  the  case  of  adults,  and  we  find  from 
Tertullian  that  this  custom  was  always  ob- 
served by  the  Bishops,  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles. 

We  have  examples  of  Liturgies  in  the  New 
Testament.  As  at  first  they  might  frame  their 
own  Creeds,  so  with  Liturgies ;  but  in  after 
ages  it  was  made  a  law  that  the  same  order 
should  be  observed  in  all  Churches.  Divine 
Service  was  used  in  the  language  of  the  people, 
understood  and  joined  in  by  all. 

In  the  fourth  century  there  were  four  Lit- 
urgies or  forms  of  administering  the  Holy 
Communion — one  ascribed  by  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  to  St.  James ;  another  established 
by  St.  Mark,  used  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  a 
third,  probably  by  St.  John,  for  the  churches 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  also  brought  into  Gaul, 
Spain  and  Britain ;  a  fourth  in  Rome  and 
Italy,  ascribed  to  St.  Peter. 

The  Liturgy  now  used  in  England  is  Galli- 
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can  and  primitive  in  form,  and  those  used  in 
Scotland  and  America  are  yet  more  so. 

It  was  the  custom  to  have  Bibles  in  con- 
venient places  in  the  Church  for  people  to  read 
at  their  leisure  before  or  after  Divine  Service. 

Constantine,  the  emperor,  did  the  same  him- 
self and  ordered  fifty  copies  to  be  supplied  to 
the  Church  in  Constantinople.  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  exhorted  all  to  read  it.  **  What  sayest 
thou,  O  man  ?  is  it  not  thy  business  to  read 
the  Scriptures  because  thou  art  distracted  with 
a  multitude  of  other  cares  ?  It  belongs  to  thee 
more  than  to  them,  for  they  have  not  so  much 
need  of  the  help  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  you 
have  who  are  tossed  in  the  waves  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  business." 

Eusebius  tells  ot  a  martyr  of  Palestine,  a 
blind  man,  who  had  such  a  memory  that  he 
could  repeat  readily  any  part  of  the  Bible,  and 
often  supplied  the  office  of  Reader  to  the 
Church. 

The  Church  took  great  care  to  have  the 
Bible  translated  into  all  languages  in  order  that 
all  might  read  and  understand  it. 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition  that  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  was  composed  by  them,  each  con- 
tributing an  article  ;  but  Church  history  shows 
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us  that  the  doctrines  handed  down  by  Apostles 
were  jealously  guarded  against  change,  yet, 
that  the  Creed  of  each  Branch  varied  slightly 
in  form.  When  extraordinary  gifts  were  with- 
drawn the  form  was  more  exactly  defined  that 
there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  it. 

For  about  a  third  of  a  century  St.  John  out- 
lived the  other  Apostles  and  completed  the 
work  of  organization  in  the  Church.  He  re- 
sided at  Ephesus  for  many  years,  and  wrote 
his  Gospel  near  the  end  of  his  earthly  labors 
for  those  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Faith  to  establish  them  in  it.  In  his  Epistles 
he  sternly  rebukes  heresy  and  schism,  with 
which  he  had  personally  to  contend,  although 
he  was  the  Apostle  of  love. 

Before  the  death  of  St.  John,  government 
by  the  Bishops  had  become  the  recognized  rule 
of  the  Church.  From  the  letters  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, one  of  the  first  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
we  find  many  references  to  the  Bishops  and 
the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church.  I  give  one 
sentence  as  an  example :  **  Wheresoever  the 
Bishop  shall  appear,  there  let  the  people  be  ; 
just  as  wheresoever  Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is  the 
Universal  Church. 

St.  Ireneus,  the  friend  of  St.  John's  disciple, 
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Polycarp,  gives  us  one  of  the  first  statements 
or  forms  of  a  Creed,  and  calls  it  "  The  unalter- 
able rule  of  truth,  which  everyone  received  at 
their  Baptism."  "  The  Church,  though  spread 
even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  hath  received 
from  the  Apostles  the  belief  in  one  GoD,  the 
Father  Almighty,  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  seas  and  all  that  in  them  is  ;  and  in 
one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  GOD,  who  was 
made  man  for  our  salvation  ;  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who,  through  the  Prophets,  announced 
the  advent  of  the  beloved  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  His  birth  of  a  virgin,  His  suffering, 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  bodily  ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  and  His  coming  from  the 
heavens  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  gather 
together  all  things  in  one,  and  to  raise  up  all 
flesh  of  mankind  ;  and  that  He  may  exercise 
righteous  judgment  on  all ;  may  send  spiritual 
wickedness  into  eternal  fire  ;  and  bestow  life 
and  immortality  and  eternal  glory  on  the 
righteous."  ''This  preaching  and  this  faith, 
the  Church,  though  spread  throughout  the 
whole  world,  guards  as  carefully  as  if  she  dwelt 
in  one  house  ;  believes  as  if  she  had  but  one 
soul ;  and  proclaims,  teaches  and  delivers  it  as 
if  she  had  but  one  mouth." 
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We  find  expressions  of  the  same  doctrines 
slightly  varying  in  form,  and  still  more  like  the 
Creed  in  our  Prayer  Book,  in  later  writings. 

The  need  of  precise  statements  as  to  what 
the  Faith  was  which  was  "  once  delivered  " 
and  must  be  "  contended  for,"  caused  General 
Councils  to  be  held  from  time  to  time  at  which 
every  Branch  of  the  Church  was  represented 
by  some  of  its  Bishops  and  clergy.  Smaller 
Councils  were  also  frequently  held  in  different 
Branches,  and  these  our  own  Diocesan  and 
General  Councils  resemble.  The  first  General 
Council  was  held  at  Nicea  in  Bithynia,  to  com- 
bat the  hersey  of  Arius,  and  was  called  to- 
gether by  Constantine,  A.D.  325,  to  decide 
what  was  and  always  had  been  the  Faith  of  the 
Church  respecting  the  nature  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  The  great  and  good  Hosius,  Spanish 
Bishop  of  Cordova,  presided,  and  there  were 
present  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  Spiridion  of 
Cyprus,  Paul  of  Neo  cesarea,  who  had  lost  the 
use  of  his  hands  in  a  time  of  persecution,  and 
Leontius  of  Cesarea,  so  eloquent  that  he  was 
called  an  equal  of  the  angels.  There  was  also 
the  mighty  Deacon  Athanasius  from  Alex- 
andria. 

Three  English  Bishops  were  present,  Ebor- 
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ius  of  the  See  of  York,  Restitutus,  See  of 
London,  Adelphius,  See  of  Cserleon  on  Usk  ; 
and  Gaul  (France),  Italy,  Persia,  and  Africa 
were  represented,  318  Bishops  in  all. 

Arius  was  condemned  and  disposed;  the 
Nicene  Creed  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
almost  every  Bishop  ;  our  Saviour's  true  God- 
head was  so  expressed  that  it  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  We  have  that  Creed  in  our 
Prayer-Book.  The  Council  also  settled  the 
time  of  keeping  Easter,  which  had  been  in  dis- 
pute. The  second  General  Council,  A.D.  381, 
was  held  at  Constantinople,  to  condemn  the 
heresy  of  its  Patriarch,  who  denied  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Four  others  were  held 
from  this  date  to  680,  to  condemn  heresies  of 
different  forms,  and  each  Branch  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church  was  represented,  and  received 
the  decisions  as  binding  upon  all.  Mahome- 
tanism  now  commenced  to  make  inroads  on 
the  Eastern  Churches.  Mahomet  conquered 
Arabia ;  Syria  and  Jerusalem  were  taken  by 
the  Caliph  Omar;  under  Othman,  his  successor, 
Persia  and  the  north  of  Africa  were  added  to 
the  empire.  The  magnificent  library  of  the 
Christians  at  Alexandria  was  destroyed. 

Although  the  religion  of  Mahomet  opposes 
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idolatry,  it  denies  the  holy  Trinity,  blasphemes 
our  Saviour,  and  by  the  cruel  and  grossly 
sensual  lives  of  Mahomet  and  his  followers, 
shows  its  falsity. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  Mohammedanism 
reigns  where  Christian  Churches  once  flour- 
ished ;  but  as  the  temporal  power  of  the  Sultan 
is  now  very  weak,  it  may  be  that  GOD  will 
before  very  long  restore  his  dominions  to 
Christian  nations.  A  controversy  now  grew 
up  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
represented  by  Constantinople  and  Rome, 
which  resulted  in  a  division.  There  was  a 
dread  of  idolatry  in  the  early  Church  which 
caused  a  feeling  against  the  use  of  painting  or 
sculpture,  which  was  perhaps  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme in  the  East,  while  the  Western  Churches 
went  too  far  the  other  way  in  their  desire  to 
adorn  their  sanctuaries  with  images  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  saints.  Another  contested 
point  was  this  :  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  year 
381  stood  as  we  now.  have  it,  with  one  excep- 
tion ;  the  words  '*  and  the  Son  "  had  not  been 
added  to  the  article  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  Eastern  Churches  refused  to  admit 
them.  This  caused  a  formal  division  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  in  the  year 
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1053.  Attempts  were  afterward  made  toward 
a  reconciliation,  but  they  failed.  Still  both 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  have  the  true 
marks  of  the  Universal  Church,  notwithstand- 
ing their  lack  of  charity,  or  errors  in  doctrine 
and  practice. 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  lecture  a  very 
long  one,  we  must  now  see  how  the  faith  of 
the  early  Christians  showed  itself  in  their 
Church  buildings.  These  were  commonly 
called  God's  House,  House  of  Prayer,  the 
Basilica,  and  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  House 
of  a  Dove,  (meaning  Christ  or  His  dove-like 
disciples). 

The  term  Basilica  comes  from  a  hall  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  form  of  early  Church  buildings  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  taken  from 
these.  But  a  much  more  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate reason  for  their  form  is  given  in  the  Book 
of  The  Revelation,  where  St.  John  describes 
his  vision  of  the  worship  of  Heaven  ;  "  the  door 
opened,  the  Throne,  the  seats  of  the  elders 
round  about  the  Throne,  the  sea  of  glass,  like 
crystal,"  the  songs  of  highest  praise. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  think  that 
this  vision  was  intended  as  a  model  for  the 
Christian   Church,  as  a  former  ''pattern  "  had 
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been  given  to  Moses  in  the  Mount,  and  that 
they  so  regarded  it.  As  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem had  its  outer  courts,  then  its  holy  place, 
and  then  the  one  most  holy ;  so  these  had 
their  several  divisions,  though  built  in  different 
forms. 

In  the  great  porch  or  cloisters  which  sur- 
rounded it,  the  penitents  stood,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  go  farther.  A  fountain  or  cistern 
of  water  stood  in  the  centre,  where  one  might 
wash,  perhaps  a  symbol  of  the  **  sea  of  glass." 
The  narthex  (the  shape  of  a  rod  or  staff) 
within  the  great  gate,  was  the  place  where 
those  stood  who  came  to  hear  the  Scriptures 
read  and  sermon  preached,  but  were  not  al- 
lowed to  join  in  the  prayers  nor  receive  the 
blessing. 

Entering  through  the  royal  gates,  where 
kings  laid  aside  their  crowns,  one  came  into 
the  nave  (which  word  reminds  us  that  the 
Church  is  a  ship  to  save  us  from  **  the  waves 
of  this  troublesome  world.")  The  nave  was 
often  if  not  always  divided  into  three,  as  at 
present,  symboHzing  the  Holy  Trinity.  Cate- 
chumens knelt  just  inside,  and  beyond  them 
stood  the  ambo,  a  desk  for  readers  and  regular 
singers ,  beyond   this  the   faithful  knelt.      On 
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the  sides  of  the  nave  were  galleries  for  the 
women. 

The  rails  dividing  off  the  space  at  the  eastern 
end  where  the  Altar  stood,  gave  it  the  name 
of  chancel.  Here  were  beautiful  gates  or  a 
screen,  usually  opened  only  at  times  of  cele- 
brating the  Eucharist.  St.  Chrysostom  says 
to  the  faithful :  *'  When  thou  beholdest  the 
curtains  drawn  up,  then  imagine  that  the 
heavens  are  let  down  from  above,  and  that 
angels  are  descending."  The  Altar  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  apse  or  semicircular  space 
which  had  seats  against  the  wall  for  the  Bishop 
or  Clergy.  This  was  usually  at  the  eastern 
end,  looking  toward  the  sun-rising,  emblem  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Church  buildings  were  not  all  of  this  form. 
The  one  which  Constantine  built  over  our 
Lord's  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  was  originally 
round.  A  famous  Church  which  he  built  at 
Antioch,  called  the  Golden  Dome  for  its  rich- 
ness and  beauty,  was  octagonal.  He  built 
one  in  the  form  of  a  cross  at  Constantinople, 
to  the  honour  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  overlaid 
with  marble,  gold  and  brass. 

The  Church  of  St.  Sophia  was  originally 
built   by  Constantine,  and    having  been    de- 
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stroyed  by  fire,  was  so  magnificently  rebuilt 
by  Justinian,  that  it  excited  his  own  admira- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  heard  to 
say  on  its  completion,  **  I  have  outdone  thee, 
Solomon." 

The  Church  of  the  Nativity,  at  Bethlehem,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  Christian  churches. 

St.  Pudentiana  and  St.  Clement  at  Rome, 
are  among  ancient  Churches  of  great  interest, 
as  showing  in  arrangement  and  decoration  the 
doctrines  of  the  Faith,  as  well  as  the  love  and 
zeal  of  her  members. 

The  Churches  at  Ravenna,  Italy,  are  particu- 
larly interesting  on  account  of  their  great 
antiquity. 

One  is  greatly  impressed,  in  the  ancient 
decorations  of  Italian  Churches,  by  the  absence 
of  special  honour  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  while 
in  the  modern  ones,  she  is  exalted  above  her 
Divine  Son. 


jfourtb  Xecture. 
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N  former  lectures  we  have  been 
studying   the  progress    of  the 
S^^Af!fed°       Church  through  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.     It  is 
called  "The  Primitive  Church, and 
though  at  times  disturbed  by  here- 
sies, it  was  one  in  faith  and  practice, 
a  grand  and  beautiful  sight. 

But  now,  in  tracing  the  course  of  the 
Church  through  the  Middle  Ages,  we  must 
look  at  the  first  divisions  of  Christendom  and 
the  gradual  growth  of  error  and  superstition, 
yet  with  gleams  of  light  through  these  Dark 
Ages  which  show  that  the  presence  of  Christ 
was  still  there. 

In  the  first  ages,  the  Bishops  of  the  several 
Branches  of  the  Church  were  equal  in  author- 
ity, and   no   one   thought   of  controlling  any 
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Other  than  his  own  diocese.     But  Rome,  hav- 
ing been  the  seat  of  the  emperors  of  the  world 
for   so   long   a   time,  and   now  the   center   of 
wealth    and    power  exerted   in   the   cause    of 
Christianity,  it  was  natural  that  other  countries 
should  respect  the  opinions  of  the  Bishop  and 
Clergy  there,  and   appeal   to   them   for    help 
against   the   invading  barbarians,  and   in   the 
prosecution  of  missionary  work.     The  Bishops 
of   Rome  were   early   called    by   the    title    of 
Pope,  which  means  simply  **  papa,"  father,  or 
Bishop,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  440  that 
Leo  the  Great  made  the  first  attempt  to  in- 
terfere between  other  Bishops.      Gregory  the 
Great  more  than  a  century  later,  disclaimed 
any  right  of  assuming  to  be  Universal  Bishop  ; 
but  Hadrian  first  advanced  the  doctrine  that 
the   whole   Christian   Church   was   subject   to 
Rome.     His  successor  received  temporal  sov- 
ereignty from  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  and 
from   that   time  ^the   encroachments   and    de- 
mands of  Rome  increased  ever  more  and  more 
under  Popes  who  were  ambitious  and  corrupt 
in    their   lives.     Sometimes    there    were    two 
claimants   for  the   Papacy  at  war   with   each 
other,  and  each  intent  on  grasping  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Church  for  themselves  and  their 
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friends.  The  Eastern  Church  never  yielded 
to  their  claims ;  and  the  differences  in  doctrine, 
which  have  been  mentioned  before,  caused  a 
great  division  between  East  and  West,  which 
has  never  been  healed. 

The  Monastic  orders  came  gradually  into 
existence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  In 
times  of  persecution  many  Christians  were  driv- 
en away  from  their  homes  into  deserts  or 
mountains  where  they  lived  in  "caves  and  dens 
of  the  earth."  Afterward  many  remained  there 
from  choice,  or  sought  a  hermit  life,  thinking 
that  thus  they  might  be  more  free  from  temp- 
tations to  sin  and  attain  greater  holiness  near 
the  places  where  Christ  had  lived  and  suffered. 
Mt.  Carmel  has  a  network  of  caves  of  great  an- 
tiquity, where  Obadiah  in  Ahab's  time  is  sup- 
posed to  have  hidden  a  number  of  Prophets 
from  persecution,  and  these  would  also  furnish 
retreats  for  Christians.  In  the  Mt.  of  Tempta- 
tion, many  caves  are  shown  where  Christian 
hermits  lived.  The  cave  of  S.  Jerome,  one  of 
the  early  Fathers,  is  shov/n  underneath  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  at  Bethlehem,  near  the 
cave  where  tradition  says  that  Christ  was 
born. 

These  were  the  forerunners  of  rehgious  com- 
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munities,  monasteries  and  convents,  for  men 
and  women.  We  must  not  regard  these  as  in 
themselves  evil.  In  the  Providence  of  GOD 
they  were  means  of  preserving  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  blessings  of  His  Church  in  an 
age  of  ignorance  and  lawlessness.  The  wild 
piece  of  land  on  which  the  band  of  monks  set- 
tled, was  cultivated  until  it  became  a  garden 
in  beauty  and  productiveness. 

At  first  they  would  put  up  an  humble  hab- 
itation for  themselves  until  able  to  erect  stone 
edifices  of  such  grandeur  and  durability  that 
we  now  gaze  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  their 
ruins.  They  also  built  roads  and  bridges. 
They  fed  the  hungry  and  gave  shelter  to  the 
homeless.  They  lived  frugally  and  were  stu- 
dious and  prayerful.  They  made  many  copies 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  before  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  known,  and  these  were  not  carelessly 
done,  but  works  of  reverent  love,  beautifully 
illuminated  in  colors  and  gold. 

They  provided  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  parishes  near  which  they  lived,  and  for 
the  education  of  the  young.  They  were 
the  authors,  artists,  physicians,  farmers  and 
mechanics  of  Medieval  times.  S.  Basil,  in  the 
4th  century  gave  form  to  the  monastic  orders  ; 
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they  were  fostered  by  Gregory  the  Great  and 
S.  Augustine  ;  and  S.  Benedict  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, developed  a  rule  to  which  almost  all 
conformed.  S.  Bernard,  who  has  given  us 
"Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  and  others  of  our 
sweetest  hymns,  was  one  of  their  holiest  and 
most  famous  men.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
dark  side  to  this  fair  picture.  Corruptions 
crept  into  the  system,  and  many  men  within 
these  holy  places,  became  ambitious  and  sen- 
sual, until  monasteries  became  an  evil  instead 
of  being  centres  of  good,  as  at  first. 

The  example  of  S.  Jerome  and  others, 
drew  many  Christian  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  story  of  the  indignities  and 
cruelties  they  suffered  there  awakened  great 
indignation. 

A  Crusade  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Mohammedans  was  preached  by 
Peter  the  Hermit,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  Pope,  who 
promised  pardon  of  sins  to  all  who  would  go, 
and  entrance  into  Heaven  for  those  who  died 
in  the  war.  The  badge  to  be  worn  by  all  was 
a  cross ;  different  nations  and  orders  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  colors.  Great  enthusiasm 
was  awakened  and  an  immense  army  led  by 
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knights  of  chivalry  went  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
regained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  making  God- 
frey de  Bouillon  its  ruler.  But  it  was  at  great 
loss  of  life,  and  in  less  than  ninety  years  after- 
ward it  was  retaken  by  the  Saracens.  The 
following  Crusades,  lasting  from  the  end  of  the 
nth  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  were  not 
successful  in  their  object,  the  last  one  being 
diverted  entirely  from  its  original  purpose  by 
the  Pope,  for  the  sake  of  subduing  the  Greeks 
to  Rome. 

Multitudes  of  men  and  women  accompanied 
these  expeditions,  and  the  loss  of  Hfe  was  ter- 
rible. Even  the  children  were  encouraged  to 
undertake  a  Crusade  under  boy-leaders,  it  be- 
ing thought  that  their  innocence  would  ensure 
their  success;  but  they  never  returned,  meet- 
ing either  with  death  or  captivity  in  foreign 
lands.  Still,  anti-Christian  influences  were 
checked  by  this  rehgious  enthusiasm,  and  the 
Crescent  waned  before  the  Cross.  Many 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  valiant  crusad- 
ing knights  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Cathedrals 
of  England.  They  are  represented  with  feet 
more  or  less  crossed  according  to  the  number 
of  Crusades  they  had  engaged  in. 

Many  superstitious  practices  grew  up  insen- 
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sibly  from  things  which  were  not  wrong  in 
themselves.  From  reverence  for  holy  places, 
pilgrimages  were  undertaken  to  the  neglect  of 
every  duty  of  life.  From  reverence  for  the 
bodies  of  martyrs  and  care  for  their  bones, 
grew  up  the  exhibition  and  veneration  of 
relics.  From  the  remembrance  of  departed 
saints  and  asking  for  their  prayers,  grew  the 
invocation  of  saints  and  angels ;  and  their 
pictures  and  stautes,  only  intended  at  first  to 
do  honour  to  their  memory,  came  to  be  wor- 
shipped to  such  an  extent  that  Christ's  Altar 
was  neglected.  An  instance  of  this  abuse  is 
given  at  the  Isle  of  Rugen  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 
In  1 1 68  an  effort  was  made  to  convert  the 
natives  to  Christianity,  when  it  was  found  that 
their  four-headed  idol  Suantovit,  to  whom 
they  offered  human  sacrifices,  was  no  other 
than  an  image  of  the  martyr,  St.  Vitus.  It 
seems  that  the  monks  of  Corby,  in  Saxony, 
had  come  amongst  them  as  missionaries  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  had  said  so  much 
about  the  virtues  of  this  saint,  his  miracles 
and  relics,  that  after  their  departure,  the  people 
fell  into  the  greatest  idolatry  of  the  saint. 

As  only  a  few  persons  comparatively  could 
read,  and  manuscript  books  were  costly,  the 
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knowledge  which  people  obtained  of  events  was 
gathered  largely  from  stories  which  were  related 
to  them,  often  in  the  form  of  ballads,  by  min- 
strels or  story-tellers.  Facts  would  probably 
be  added  to,  and  legends  rendered  more  won- 
derful, and  pretended  miracles  performed  by 
relics,  would  be  accepted  without  question. 
The  Roman  Liturgy,  written  in  the  Latin,  was 
imposed  by  the  Popes  upon  other  Churches  in 
place  of  their  native  Liturgy.  They  also  re- 
quired the  acceptance  of  such  un-Scriptural 
doctrines  as  purgatory  ;  transubstantiation,  (the 
changing  of  the  outward  Substance  in  the 
Lord's  Supper);  the  necessity  of  confession  to 
Priest ;  the  doctrine  of  good  works,  (among 
which  were  included  the  repetition  of  prayers 
and  pilgrimages)  as  meriting  salvation.  They 
also  forbade  the  clergy  to  marry.  They  sold 
indulgences  for  sin,  and  promised  pardon  of 
sins  for  thousands  of  years,  on  the  performance 
of  certain  acts.  This  is  still  done  in  the  city  of 
Rome  at  the  present  day.  The  Word  of  GoD, 
which  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  was 
freely  read  by  all  in  their  own  language,  was 
now  kept  from  the  people ;  and  the  clergy 
generally  could  not  read  the  writings  of  the 
early  Fathers,  because  the  manuscripts  were 
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costly,  and  in  libraries  which  could  be  reached 
only  by  a  few. 

It  seems  wonderful  that  faith  and  piety  and 
missionary  zeal  were  so  fervent  amidst  such 
corruption.  The  progress  of  the  Church  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  three  hundred  years 
of  the  Christian  era.  Again,  we  realize  the 
reason  that  human  weakness  and  the  opposition 
of  the  ungodly  did  not  triumph.  Christ  was 
with  His  Church,  and  His  Holy  Spirit  ever  at 
work  in  the  hearts  of  His  people. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  were  constantly  multi- 
plied by  patient  Scribes  and  preserved  with 
the  greatest  of  care  from  harm  or  change. 
Efforts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  trans- 
late them  into  the  language  of  the  people.  The 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
not  less  flourishing  than  at  present.  Other 
Universities  of  equal  note  were  to  be  found  in 
France  and  Italy.  Many  great  and  holy  men 
adorned  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Such  were  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  in  the 
8th  century ;  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  S.  Louis, 
A.  D.  1 2 16-1249,  prominent  and  holy  leaders 
of  the  Crusades  ;  Ferdinand  of  Spain  ;  Rudolf 
of  Germany  ;  Hervey,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
who  with  eleven  other  Bishops  met  in  council, 
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deploring  the  evils  in  the  Church,  and  con- 
fessing their  own  short-comings.  Many  bright 
examples  of  piety  and  self-sacrifice  shone  out 
amidst  the  darkness  in  clergy  and  laity.  Mis- 
sionaries were  many  and  as  earnest  and  self- 
denying  in  their  labours  as  in  the  earHest  times 
of  the  Church.  Germany  was  won  to  the 
Church  by  a  long  series  of  missionary  labours. 
S.  Boniface,  who  was  a  Devonshire  clergyman, 
is  called  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  on  account 
of  his  unwearied  labours,  and  success  in  con- 
solidating the  different  Branches  of  the  German 
Church.  S.  Otto  was  a  zealous  missionary  in 
Pomerania  whose  work  was  signally  blessed. 
In  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  efforts  of  Greek 
and  German  missionaries  were  rewarded  by 
the  conversion  of  these  countries.  Prussia  was 
very  slow  in  embracing  Christianity,  but  in 
1 148  the  labours  of  St.  Vicelin,  Bishop  of  Old- 
enburg, were  crowned  with  success.  Hungary 
was  evangelized  by  German  missionaries,  under 
S.  Stephen,  its  first  king  ;  Poland,  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Bohemia  marrying  the  duke 
of  Poland.  Anskar,  Archbishop  of  Hamburg, 
is  known  as  the  Apostle  of  the  North  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  After  his  death  Canute 
the  Great  sent  missionaries  from  England  to 
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complete  the  work  of  Christianizing  the  Danes. 
It  is  related  of  Canute  that  when  his  courtiers 
declared  their  belief  in  his  power  to  control  the 
waves,  he  sat  in  his  chair  on  the  seashore  until 
his  feet  were  wet  by  the  rising  tide,  then  took 
his  crown  from  his  head  and  put  it  on  the  Sav- 
iour's image.  English  clergymen  also  met  with 
great  success  in  Sweden ;  and  also  in  Norway, 
in  the  reign  of  Olaf,  the  Holy.  Paganism  was 
by  degrees  overcome  in  Iceland  by  the  labours 
of  English  and  Irish  missionaries,  and  thence 
Christianity  spread  into  Greenland  and  the 
northern  islands.  The  Church  of  Russia  owes 
its  foundation  chiefly  to  Greek  missionaries,  and 
by  1077  the  empire  had  become  completely 
Christian  with  a  native  Arch-bishop.  Bulgaria 
was  also  converted  by  the  Greeks.  But  the 
Eastern  Church  was  not  active  in  missionary 
work,  perhaps  because  they  had  such  a  strug- 
gle to  maintain  their  own  independence  against 
the  Pope,  suffering  greatly  from  his  attacks, 
especially  during  the  Crusades.  From  the  year 
500  the  Christian  history  of  Asia  and  Africa  is 
almost  a  blank.  The  heresy  of  Arianism,  fol- 
lowed by  the  triumphs  of  Mohammedanism, 
though  not  entirely  destroying  Christianity, 
seemed  to  extinguish  spiritual  life  and  zeal. 
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The  Visigoths,  who  had  settled  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  were  Christianized  before  the  end  of 
the  6th  century,  but  in  711  Mohammedan 
Moors  crossed  from  Africa,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  all  but  the  mountain  country  of 
Asturias.  A  hundred  years  later,  multitudes 
of  Christians  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  Faith. 
But  finally,  under  Ferdinand,  the  Christians 
regained  most  of  their  possessions,  and  by  1 492, 
both  Spain  and  Portugal  were  once  more  en- 
tirely Christian.  The  Inquisition,  a  tribunal 
for  judgment  on  heretics,  was  introduced  here 
about  this  time,  and  met  with  special  favour, 
probably  on  account  of  their  late  sufferings  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  Faith. 

Let  us  dwell  at  greater  length  on  English 
Church  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  invasion  did  not  destroy  the 
British  Church,  but  drove  if  into  Wales,  West 
Wales,  and  Strathclyde,  (a  strip  from  the  west 
side  of  England,  as  early  maps  will  show,)  cut- 
ting off  their  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring 
Church  in  Gaul,  (France),  so  that  they  were 
prevented  from  hearing  of  any  changes  in 
ecclesiastical  customs.  They  consolidated  their 
own  organizations  however,  establishing  four 
dioceses    with    Cathedrals    and    Monasteries ; 
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Llandaff,  about  the  year  500;  Bangor,  516; 
S.  David's,  540  ;  S.  Asaph's,  560.  These  Sees 
or  Bishoprics  have  preserved  a  continuous  line 
of  Bishops  to  the  present  time.  They  also  com- 
pleted the  evangelization  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land and  even  sent  missionaries  to  foreign  lands. 
About  403,  a  youth  of  sixteen  was  stolen  from 
Scotland,  named  Patricius,  or  Patrick,  from  his 
noble  birth.  He  afterward  became  Bishop  of 
the  Irish,  and  established  the  See  of  Armagh, 
still  the  chief  Bishopric  of  Ireland.  S.  Columba 
was  trained  in  Ireland,  and  went  to  Scotland 
as  a  missionary,  landing  in  the  island  of  lona, 
which  King  Connell  gave  him  for  religious  pur- 
poses. A  monastery  was  founded  here,  to 
which  all  Northern  Scotland  and  its  islands 
owe  their  first  knowledge  of  Christianity ;  and 
many  of  the  brethren  trained  there  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  the  early  history  of  the 
English  Church.  The  kings  of  Scotland  were 
formerly  crowned  at  lona  on  the  stone  which 
now  forms  part  of  the  English  coronation  chair; 
and  when  they  died,  they  were  buried  under 
the  shadow  of  its  Church. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  (West  Wales,) 
independence  was  maintained  as  a  separate  and 
ancient  diocese.      In  1835,  the  ruins  of  a  stone 
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building  were  excavated  from  the  fine  sand 
near  the  seashore  at  Perranzabuloe  (S.  Piran- 
in-the-sand,)  believed  to  be  the  Church  erected 
over  the  remains  of  S.  Piranus  the  missionary^ 
about  450. 

Their  Anglo-Saxon  neighbours  were  heath- 
ens who  had  robbed  them  of  their  own  land, 
driving  them  west,  so  that  they  could  not  at 
first  do  any  work  in  converting  them  to  the 
Faith,  but  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  they 
improved  it.  The  Church  in  England  was  five 
hundred  years  old  when  St.  Augustine  was 
sent  by  Gregory  on  a  mission  to  Britain.  The 
Pope  had  seen  lovely  children  with  golden  hair 
and  blue  eyes  for  sale  in  the  slave-market  at 
Rome,  and  inquiring  about  them  was  told  that 
they  were  Angles,  and  governed  by  a  king 
named  Ella.  "They  have  angels'  faces,  and  such 
should  be  co-heirs  of  angels.  Alleluia,  that 
nation  must  learn  to  sing  the  praises  of  GOD," 
was  his  reply ;  and  this  mission  was  the  result. 

Augustine  held  a  conference  with  the  British 
Bishops,  under  the  spreading  branches  of  an 
oak,  in  order  that  their  customs  might  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  those  of  Rome. 
These  were  not  points  of  doctrine,  but  of  cus- 
tom, like  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.     Their 
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reply  was  deferred  until  a  second  meeting  : 
and  in  the  meantime  they  consulted  with  one 
of  their  most  holy  men  as  to  the  course  they 
had  better  take.  "  If  he  be  a  holy  man,  he  will 
also  be  humble  and  will  rise  to  meet  you  at 
your  approach ;  if  so,  follow  his  advice,  for  it 
will  be  right,"  was  his  answer.  But  when  they 
approached  Augustine,  he  assumed  a  haughty 
manner,  and  remained  seated.  The  British 
Bishops  then  resolved  to  yield  to  none  of  his 
demands.    . 

So  the  Churches  for  half  a  century  worked 
independently,  Augustine  in  Kent  and  the 
British  in  other  parts  of  the  Islands.  Bertha, 
Queen  of  Kent,  Ethelburga,  Queen  of  North- 
umbria,  Alchfleda,  Queen  of  Middle-Angles, 
were  all  instrumental  in  converting  their  prov- 
inces. The  Pope  sent  other  missionaries, 
Mellitus  and  Paulinus,  in  Essex  and  North- 
umbria,  whose  work  did  not  succeed;  Birinus, 
who  Christianized  the  West  Saxons,  working 
independently  of  Augustine;  Felix,  as  Bishop 
of  Burgundy,  working  with  great  success  in 
East  Anglia  in  company  with  one  of  the  Irish 
monks  named  Fursey.  The  evangelization  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  Island  came  from  British 
monks.     One  of  the  monks  of  lona,  Aidan  by 
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name,  showed  himself  so  well  fitted  for  the 
work  of  winning  souls,  that  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop,  and  sent  to  establish  a  new  commun- 
ity in  the  Isle  of  Lindisfarne,  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  the  river  Tweed.  The  men  trained 
there  introduced  the  ruleof  lona  over  the  great- 
er part  of  Britain.  Theodore,  Arch-bishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  669,  blended  together  the  rival 
missions  of  Celts  and  Romans,  so  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  consider  them  as  separate 
missions.  He  selected  impartially  good  Priests 
for  consecration,  whether  they  had  been  trained 
in  British  or  foreign  colleges.  Thus  the  British 
Branch  became  gradually  incorporated  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  English  Church,  a  fact  which 
is  an  important  one  to  remember,  that  we  may 
know  what  to  answer  when  some  one  ignorant- 
ly  asserts  that  the  English  Church  dates  only 
from  the  Reformation.  By  degrees  the  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  British  or  Welsh  Churches,  adopted 
the  Continental  ritual  customs,  and  agreed  to 
recognize  the  primacy  of  the  Arch-bishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  brought  them  into  friend- 
ship and  communion  with  the  Universal 
Church.  Theodore  was  a  Greek  monk,  born 
like  St.  Paul,  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia.  He  was 
consecrated  by  the  Pope,  but  he  became  an 
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English  patriot,  and  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  Eastern  Church.  Wilfrid,  a  very  gifted 
Bishop,  figures  at  this  time  as  an  opponent  of 
Theodore,  and  an  advocate  of  Papal  power. 

The  8th  century  was  one  of  prosperity  and 
purity,  so  that  it  has  been  called  the  Golden 
Age.  It  produced  authors  who  became  fathers 
of  our  English  literature.  Two  of  the  earliest 
poets  were  Aldhelm,  a  Saxon  Bishop  in  the 
South;  and  Caedmon,  a  poet  of  the  Angles  in 
the  north,  whose  hymns  have  still  a  place  in 
our  literature.  Bede,  called  the  **  venerable," 
is  a  noted  historian  of  this  century  and  a  writer 
on  almost  every  subject. 

It  is  told  of  King  Ina  in  the  8th  century 
that  he  renounced  his  royalty  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  where  he  lived  with  his 
queen  as  ordinary  persons,  and  founded  a 
school  for  Anglo-Saxon  children.  Offa,  king 
of  Mercia,  in  the  last  half  of  the  century,  did 
penance  for  a  crime  by  going  to  Rome,  and 
on  his  return  imposed  a  penny  tax  for  the 
support  of  Ina's  School,  which  formed  the 
foundation  for  the  later  demands  of  the  Popes 
for  tribute  from  the  English  Church,  called 
Peter's  Pence,  or  Rome-shot. 

Alfred  the  Great,  the  good  and  wise  king 
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of  whom  so  many  interesting  stories  are  told, 
commenced  to  reign  in  the  year  871.  Be- 
side governing  his  people  and  fighting  their 
battles,  he  made  translations  of  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books;  he  made  a  code 
of  laws  on  the  basis  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ;  inculcating  silence  and  reverence  in 
Churches,  and  forbidding  Sunday  work ;  he 
also  established  schools  for  the  young.  His 
ships  went  to  India  with  alms  for  the  poor 
Christians  there.  He  sent  embassies  to  the 
Churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Rome  on  equal 
terms. 

In  lack  of  books  use  was  made  of  sculpture 
and  paintings,  to  remind  the  people  of  the  re- 
ligious truths  which  they  had  been  taught  by 
the  missionaries.  Crosses  covered  with  relig- 
ious symbols  were  erected  at  the  meeting 
places  of  the  tribes.  Paintings  in  Italy  were 
undoubtedly  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
the  work  of  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages  still 
teach  us  a  great  deal  about  what  doctrines 
were  received  at  the  time. 

There  are  some  remains  in  England  of  the 
Saxon  Churches ;  and  they  are  very  interest- 
ing ;  but  the  Normans  introduced  a  far  more 
beautiful  style  of  architecture  ;  at  first  massive 
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in   effect,  but  afterward   developing  grace   of 
form  and  detail. 

In  all  the  conflicts  between  Norman  and 
Saxon,  the  Church  became  the  bond  of 
union,  just  as  its  unbroken  continuance  had 
preserved  the  cohesion  of  the  nation.  The 
Popes  continually  increased  their  demands, 
but  they  were  generally  met  with  steady  op- 
position on  the  part  of  Enghsh  Kings  and  Bis- 
hops, until  those  came  into  power  who  believed 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  or  who  had 
ambitious  designs  which  the  Pope  could  grat- 
ify. Under  Lanfranc,  Anselm  and  Becket  as 
Arch-bishops,  the  Papal  power  was  greatly 
strengthened  in  England.  Under  Lanfranc  a 
revision  of  Liturgies  was  made  by  Osmund, 
Bishop  of  Sarum.  A  uniform  Service  Book 
was  the  result,  although  Liturgies  of  Bangor, 
York,  and  Hereford  remained  in  use.  All 
were  written  in  Latin  ;  for  it  would  have  been 
thought  irreverent  to  translate  into  the  vulgar 
tongue.  The  Church  of  Wales  amalgamated 
with  the  English  Church. 

The  result  of  Becket's  murder  was  the  pros- 
tration of  the  civil  power  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope,  taking  place  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 
But  although    he  thus  abjectly  submitted  to 
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the  Pope,  Arch-bishop  Langton  protected  the 
hberties  of  the  Church  and  people  by  the 
priceless  document  of  Magna  Charta,  which 
King  John  was  forced  to  sign.  Its  first  pro- 
vision, reiterated  in  the  last,  is :  **  that  the 
Church  of  England  shall  be  free,  and  hold  her 
rights  entire,  and  her  liberties  inviolate." 

Westminster  Abbey  is  the  finest  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  Langton's  day,  which  is 
known  as  ''Early  English."  After  the  death 
of  Langton,  a  chronicler  of  the  age  likens  the 
Englishmen  of  his  day  to  sheep,  for  whose 
destruction  the  Pope  and  King  as  shepherd 
and  wolf  were  leagued  together.  But  He  who 
brought  His  people  of  old  out  of  Egyptian 
bondage,  was  now  preparing  a  deliverance  for 
His  Church.  A  gleam  of  light  in  the  darkness 
betokened  the  Dawn  of  the  Reformation. 
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erless  to  stem  the  flood  of  evil,  yet 
there  was  a  growing  feeling  against 
them.  Wyclifle,  by  his  writings  and 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  preparing  the  way  for  reforma- 
tion. Pope  Urban  V  renewing  his  demand 
for  tribute  from  England,  was  met  by  King 
Edward  III  and  Parliament  with  denial  of  even 
the  Peter's  Pence  so  long  contributed.  Wyc- 
lifle championed  the  cause  and  exposed  the 
vices  of  the  Monastic  orders,  finally  denounc- 
ing the  Pope  as  the  adversary  of  Christ  He 
also   advanced  the  new  doctrine  that  all  men 
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should  go  to  the  Bible  instead  of  the  Church 
for   the  truths  of  Christianity.       He  suffered 
much  persecution,   but   died  in   peace   at  his 
rectory  at  Lutterworth  A.  D.  1380.      His  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  was  the  first  complete 
one,  and  was  intended  to  assist  his  scholars, 
whom  he  sent  through  the  country  to  spread 
his  teachings ;  they  were    called  Lollards    or 
Psalm  singers.     The  language  was   changing 
and   growing    so    rapidly    about    that  period, 
that  no  translation  could  be  a  permanent  one. 
The  writings  of  the  poet  Chaucer  will  give  a 
specimen  of  it.      Church  architecture  was  also 
undergoing    great    changes,    declining    from 
what  is  called  the  Decorated  into  the  Perpen- 
dicular    style.      Gloucester     Cathedral,     and 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  are  earlier 
and  later  specimens  of  it.      An  elaborate  spec- 
imen of  a  later  style  is  the  Chapel  of  Henry 
Vn  at   Westminster.      It  was   introduced  by 
William  of  Wykeham,   Bishop  of  Winchester. 
He  is  also  noted  as  being  the  founder  of  Public 
Schools.      In  1395  the  Lollards  asked  Parlia- 
ment to  aid   them  in  reforming  the  Church ; 
but  the  higher  clergy,  chiefly  men  nominated 
by  the  Papacy,  persuaded  the  government  to 
execute  those  Lollards  whom  they  condemned. 
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and  in  consequence,  a  London  rector,  named 
William  Sawtry  was  declared  heretical  and 
burnt  at  Smithfield  ;  the  first  to  die  in  England 
for  a  matter  of  faith  since  the  days  of  Diocle- 
tian. Huss  and  Jerome  suffered  in  like  man- 
ner in  Germany  for  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  Wycliffe.  They  were  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Constance,  although  it  was  called 
by  the  general  desire  that  the  Church,  with 
the  Papacy  at  its  head,  should  be  reformed. 
They  decreed,  however,  that  Popes  are  inferior 
to  Councils. 

The  new  art  of  printing  did  a  great  deal  to 
hasten  reform.  It  was  discovered  in  Germany 
by  a  man  named  Guttenberg,  in  1440.  The 
first  press  was  set  up  in  England  in  1473  at 
Westminster,  by  William  Caxton ;  and  at  Ox- 
ford in  1 503,  after  which  the  trade  in  Bibles  and 
books  of  devotion  became  an  important  one. 
Within  a  hundred  years  from  Caxton's  time, 
10,000  different  works  had  been  printed  and 
circulated  throughout  the  country,  so  that  we 
know  more  about  what  happened  after  the 
15th  century. 

The  battles  between  the  Houses  of  Lancas- 
ter and  York,  called  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
from     the    badges    which    they    wore,    were 
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attended  with  great  loss  to  the  country  of 
men  and  property.  They  brought  the  feudal 
baronage  to  an  end,  and  the  king's  power  be- 
came more  absolute,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII  the  way  was  prepared  for  a  final 
struggle  against  the  Papal  power.  A  middle 
class  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  and 
trades  had  been  created  by  Edward  III,  and 
this  was  constantly  increasing  in  wealth  and 
importance. 

The  great  Italian  reformer,  Savonarola,  is 
conspicuous  during  the  latter  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. For  five  years  he  denounced  abuses 
and  demanded  Church  reform,  regardless  of 
all  threats  and  bribes.  He  exerted  a  great 
influence  in  reforming  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  Florence,  who  were  devoted  to  him,  and 
now  remember  him  with  honour,  though  they 
suffered  him  to  be  burnt  by  order  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI. 

The  Reformation  on  the  Continent  was 
begun  by  Martin  Luther,  although  he  had 
then  no  thought  of  opposing  the  Pope's 
supremacy  or  of  reforming  the  Church.  He 
was  born  in  Saxony ;  having  studied  he  in- 
tended to  become  a  lawyer  ;  but  walking  with 
a  friend   one  day,  they  were  struck  by  light- 
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ning,  and  his  friend  killed  ;  which  so  affected 
him  that  he  entered  the  order  of  Augustinian 
friars.  It  was  not  until  Tetzel,  an  agent  of  the 
Pope,  began  the  sale  of  indulgences  for  sin  in 
Germany  (called  by  Erasmus,  a  learned  scholar 
of  that  time,  "  the  crime  of  false  pardons,") 
that  Luther,  moved  to  righteous  indignation, 
and  full  of  fiery  zeal,  nailed  on  the  Church  door 
a  long  list  of  objections  to  the  trade  which  "set 
the  Western  World  ablaze  with  controversy." 
He  followed  this  up  by  a  pamphlet  against 
Papal  doctrine  which  was  answered  by  King 
Henry  VHI,  which  gained  for  him  the  title  of 
''  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  from  the  Pope,  who 
excommunicated  Luther  and  those  who  favored 
his  teachings.  Luther  was  called  to  a  meeting 
at  Worms  by  the  emperor  to  defend  his  doc- 
trines; his  friends  feared  to  have  him  go  lest  he 
should  be  seized  by  his  enemies.  His  reply  to 
them  shows  his  courage  and  his  impetuous  na- 
ture :  "  I  am  lawfully  called  to  appear  in  that 
city,  and  thither  will  I  go  in  the  Name  of  the 
Lord,  though  as  many  devils  as  there  are  tiles  on 
the  houses  were  there  combined  against  me." 
He  declared  that  he  did  not  intend  separation 
from  the  Church  ;  but  in  his  preaching  he  laid 
such  stress  upon  faith  as  the  one  thing  needful, 
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that    the    Sacraments    and    good  works  were 
ignored. 

His  friend  and  co-worker,  Philip  Melanc- 
thon,  was  far  more  moderate  in  his  views  and 
actions.  He  drew  up  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg in  1530,  which  declares  that  they  differ 
concerning  no  article  of  faith  from  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  they  do  not  design  to  deprive  Bishops 
of  their  authority ;  but  this  only  is  sought, 
that  the  Gospel  be  purely  taught.  However, 
the  Lutherans  forgot  that  their  system  was 
only  intended  to  last  until  a  general  Council 
could  be  assembled  ;  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg lost  its  authority,  and  freedom  of  opinion 
was  encouraged,  resulting  in  a  great  deal  of 
infidelity  throughout  Germany.  The  fanati- 
cism of  the  Anabaptists  and  an  insurrection 
called  the  "  Peasants'  War,"  claiming  to  be 
a  part  of  the  new  religion,  may  account  for 
the  way  in  which  the  Bishops  and  clergy  stood 
aloof  from  Luther  and  his  friends,  so  that  the 
Reformation  had  to  be  carried  on  by  secular 
means. 

Prussia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Iceland  were  partakers  of  the  Reformation 
from  Luther's  preaching  ;  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via, reformed   at  first   by   Huss   and  Jerome, 
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gradually  became  Lutheran  or  Calvinist ; 
Hungary  also  ;  and  Poland,  though  only  for  a 
time.  The  Reformation  also  made  some  im- 
pression on  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  by  the 
year  1570  Protestantism  became  extinct  there. 
The  writings  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  pre- 
pared the  Netherlands  for  the  doctrines  of 
Luther, — Calvinism  by  degrees  taking  its 
place  throughout  the  country.  Zwingle  was 
the  earliest  reformer  in  Switzerland,  but  he 
proceeded  so  far  that  he  was  severely  con- 
demned by  Luther.  The  reforming  party  in- 
creased at  first  in  France,  until  their  intem- 
perate zeal  caused  the  opposition  which  drove 
Calvin  and  others  to  Switzerland. 

John  Calvin  was  born  in  France.  Before  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  he  had  had  three  "liv- 
ings" presented  to  him.  That  is  :  the  income 
from  three  Parishes,  for  his  own  use,  although 
he  was  not  in  orders ;  his  studies  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  led  him  to  resign  these  "benefices" 
and  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
After  his  flight  to  Switzerland,  he  was  made 
Pastor  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Geneva, 
which  was  a  strange  proceeding,  as  he  had  never 
been  ordained.  He  published  a  Book  of  Insti- 
tutes containing  his  peculiar  views,  which  are: 
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That  some  Christians  are  destined  to  eternal 
Hfe,  and  others  to  damnation,  regardless  of  their 
own  actions.  He  made  himself  civil  and  relig- 
ious dictator  of  Geneva,  banishing  all  who 
dared  to  dispute  him. 

The  Paris  Protestants  adopted  Calvinism. 
A  vain  attempt  to  exterminate  Protestantism 
in  France  had  been  made  in  1545,  in  the  cruel 
massacre  of  the  Vaudois  of  Provence,  (inhabi- 
tants of  the  valleys  in  the  Alps,  between  Italy 
and  France,)  and  again  in  1572  by  a  wholesale 
slaughter  by  the  Huguenots,  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day.  Twenty  thousand  of  the 
latter  perished  by  order  of  Charles  IX,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  who  ordered 
medals  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
event. 

The  Reformation  was  not  unfelt  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  Italy  disciples  were 
made  to  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and  contro- 
versies raged.  Some  were  anxious  to  bring 
about  a  union  with  the  Reformers  by  moder- 
ate concessions,  even  in  regard  to  Papal  con- 
trol ;  others  applied  themselves  to  the  reform 
of  abuses  and  the  diffusion  of  such  learning  as 
would  counteract  the  teachings  of  Luther. 

Synods    were    held    with    this    object,    and 
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finally  the  larger  Council  of  Trent,  intended  to 
supply  what  had  been  called  for  by  Henry 
VIII  and  Cranmer  in  England,  and  Luther 
in  Germany.  Although  Papal  power  was 
strengthened  by  its  decrees,  some  useful  re- 
forms were  begun.  The  moral  character  of 
the  Popes  has  been  of  a  much  higher  order 
since  that  Council,  than  during  medieval  times. 
A  Catechism  was  drawn  up  by  the  Pope  and 
published  in  1566,  and  to  this  were  added 
editions  of  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Holy 
Bible. 

The  storm  of  this  religious  revolution,  though 
doing  great  harm  in  some  directions,  cleared 
the  air  and  made  it  comparatively  pure.  The 
Lutherans  sought  a  union  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  Church,  but  were  prevented  by  var- 
ious differences  from  accomplishing  their  wish. 
During  all  this  period,  the  faith  and  discipline 
of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Churches,  in  Russia, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Asia,  Syria  and  Egypt,  re 
mained  the  same,  with  scarcely  any  variation. 

About  the  time  that  Henry  VIII  ascended 
the  English  throne,  the  Scholars  of  Oxford 
began  to  study,  not  only  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
but  also  the  works  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Fathers  of  the  early  Church.     Erasmus,  the 
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most  learned  man  of  his  day,  John  Colet  and 
Thomas  More  were  most  prominent  amongst 
them,  and  Arch-bishop  Warham  and  Thomas 
Wolsey,  their  great  patrons.  From  this  time 
the  watchword  of  Church  Reformers  in  Eng- 
land was  "  Scripture  and  the  Primitive  Fath- 
ers," against  the  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Wolsey  now  filled  the  highest  position  in 
Church  and  State,  and  was  the  great  and 
wise  leader  of  reform.  He  tried  to  persuade 
the  Church  in  France  to  join  the  Church  of 
England  in  refusing  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  but 
did  not  succeed. 

Men  were  beginning  to  see  that  the  monas- 
teries were  no  longer  necessary  to  the  Church ; 
that  their  educational  work  could  be  better 
done  by  schools  and  colleges ;  and  minute 
enquiries  revealed  a  great  deal  to  their  dis- 
credit. With  few  exceptions,  the  monasteries 
founded  before  the  I2th  century,  recognized 
the  right  of  the  Bishop  to  visit  and  correct 
their  houses.  These  may  be  called  National 
monasteries,  having  a  rich  heritage  of  historic 
memories ;  like  Glastonbury,  which  had  existed 
from  obscure  British  ages ;  or  Canterbury  and 
Lindisfarne  from  the  earliest  Saxon  times;  and 
they  were  endeared  to  lord  and  peasant  alike. 
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The  newer  houses  were  established  after  the 
1 2th  century,  by  Orders  which  were  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Pope,  and  claimed 
freedom  from  the  control  of  the  Bishops.  The 
rules  of  each  of  the  Orders  were  severe  enough, 
but  they  were  constantly  violated,  the  members 
mixing  freely  in  society  and  becoming  worldly- 
minded  and  often  immoral.  Before  this  time 
different  Bishops  had  founded  colleges  out  of 
the  revenues  of  monasteries  which  they  had 
suppressed,  and  now  Cardinal  Wolsey  dis- 
solved forty  of  several  orders  before  the  general 
break-up  of  the  system,  pensioning  or  transfer- 
ring the  monks  and  establishing  schools  and  col- 
leges to  carry  on  their  work.  He  also  wished 
to  endow  new  Bishoprics  with  the  revenues  of 
suppressed  monasteries,  as  the  number  of  Bish- 
ops had  not  been  added  to  since  the  time  of 
Papal  interference.  The  Act  of  Suppression 
met  with  no  opposition  from  the  Abbots  or 
Bishops.  This  formation  of  new  Sees  was  a 
development  of  monasteries  into  the  episcopal 
foundations  they  would  have  become  centuries 
before,  had  not  "  foreign  "  influences  caused 
the  natural  growth  of  the  native  Episcopate  to 
stop. 

These  reforms  were  in  full  progress  in  1523  ; 
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the  king's  divorce  was  not  thought  of  until 
four  years  later;  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  think  that  King  Henry  VIII,  to  gratify 
his  own  passions,  instituted  Church  reform. 
When  Wolsey  offended  the  king,  then  his 
downfall  was  speedy,  and  in  place  of  his  tem- 
perate measures,  Henry  continued  the  sup- 
pression of  monasteries  without  any  provision 
for  their  inmates,  greedily  appropriating  their 
revenues  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  to  satisfy 
his  nobles,  making  them  sharers  in  his  thefts. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  the  laymen  who 
received  monastic  estates  were  pursued  by 
singular  misfortunes.  However  this  may  be 
accounted  for,  it  must  always  seem  remarkable 
that  the  curses  pronounced  in  ancient  times 
against  any  who  should  appropriate  Church 
property  to  secular  uses,  were  fulfilled.  This 
caused  a  rebellion  in  the  North  of  England, 
headed  by  the  monks  and  called  the  '*  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace,"  because  of  their  saying  that  the 
Grace  of  GOD  was  with  them.  Because  each 
stage  in  the  work  of  reform  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Civil  Legislature,  it  is  assumed 
by  some  that  King  and  Parliament  undertook 
the  work  of  reforming  the  Church  from  without. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Church's  Convocations  (of 
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York  and  Canterbury),  first  passed  the  meas- 
ures, and  then  submitted  them  to  Parliament 
and  King  for  approval.  This  is  still  the  prac- 
tice and  acknowledged  privilege  of  the  National 
Church. 

When  King  Henry  wished  to  divorce  Queen 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  for  twenty  years,  he  appealed  to  the  Pope 
to  set  aside  his  marriage  ;  but  angry  at  his  de- 
lay, resolved  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tional Clergy,  and  hasten  the  passage  of  the 
measures  recommended  by  Convocations, 
which  declared  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should 
no  longer  have  any  power  in  England,  and  that 
the  king  alone  ought  to  be  supreme.  A  special 
act  to  legalize  the  divorce  was  then  an  easy  mat- 
ter, and  the  king  married  Anne  Boleyn,  1533. 
Cranmer,  now  Arch-bishop  of  Canterbury,  be- 
came the  king's  advocate,  and  in  consequence, 
leader  of  the  anti-papal  movement.  King 
Henry  evidently  wished  to  be  considered  ''Su- 
preme Head  "  of  the  Church,  but  Convocations 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  such  without 
the  limitation  **  so  far  as  is  allowed  by  the  law 
of  Christ,"  which  caused  the  king  to  explain 
that  he  meant  no  intrusion  into  the  functions 
of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy. 
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Different  editions  of  the  Bible  had  been  pub- 
Hshed  from  time  to  time,  but  more  or  less  in- 
accurate, and  even  unorthodox  and  seditious, 
because  accompanied  by  notes  of  that  character. 
Convocation  pleaded  with  the  king  that  the 
English  Bishops  should  make  a  new  and  cor- 
rect translation. 

After  a  work  of  five  years  they  issued  what 
is  known  as  the  Great  Bible,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  set  up  in  all  the  Churches,  and  chained 
to  the  oak  desks  or  stone  walls  to  insure  their 
safety ;  and  the  Clergy  were  instructed,  as  in 
primitive  days,  to  "discourage  no  man  from 
reading  the  same  Bible,  but  to  expressly  pro- 
voke, stir  and  exhort  every  person  to  read  the 
same,  as  that  which  is  the  very  lively  Word  of 
God."  Not  long  before  this,  it  had  been  con- 
sidered a  crime  to  own  or  read  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  yet  some  had  dared  to  conceal 
portions  of  them  in  the  wall,  a  footstool,  or 
other  unsuspected  place,  such  was  their  thirst 
for  the  Truth.  In  1543  the  reading  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  Church  Services  on  Sundays 
and  holy- days, — a  lesson  from  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  was  ordered  by  Convoca- 
tion. (Our  Prayer  Book  Psalter  is  taken  from 
the  Great  Bible.)     In   1568  a  new  translation 
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was  published  with  authority,  by  Arch-bishop 
Parker,  and  was  known  as  Parker's  Bible.  But 
in  the  reign  of  James  I,  a  more  important 
translation  was  made  by  six  companies  of  schol- 
ars and  Clergy  of  all  schools  of  thought ;  two 
companies  met  at  Oxford  ;  two  at  Cambridge  ; 
and  two  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at  West- 
minster Abbey  ;  the  text  of  Parker's  Bible  was 
used  as  a  basis ;  and  in  i6i  i  they  published  the 
greatest  treasure  of  English  literature,  known  as 
the  Authorized  Version,  which  was  the  first 
Bible  printed  in  modern  type ;  all  former  edi- 
tions were  in  Old  English  characters.  "The 
English  Bible  is  the  gift  to  the  world,  of  schol- 
ars of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  nothing  in 
her  doctrine  or  Services  wlil  be  found  contrary 
to  its  spirit  or  plain  teaching."  (From  the  same 
Jerusalem  Chamber  at  Westminster,  the  Re- 
vised Version  was  issued,  the  New  Testament 
in  1 88 1,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1885.  It  is 
considered  to  be  more  accurate  in  text,  though 
it  gives  us  no  important  changes  in  meaning 
and  is  far  less  melodious  in  rhythm). 

Just  as  there  had  been  portions  of  Scripture 
in  England  from  earliest  times,  so  there  had 
been  English  Books  of  Prayer  for  private  use, 
called  Primers,  with  interlined  translations  of 
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the  Church  Services.  These  were  formerly 
called  Uses.  The  Book  for  Daily  Services  was 
called  the  Breviary;  that  for  the  Communion 
Service,  the  Missal ;  the  Ordination  Services, 
the  Pontifical ;  and  besides  these  a  Manual, 
containing  Occasional  Offices.  A  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  was  compiled  from  these  in  1542, 
(omitting  the  errors  introduced  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,)  in  the  reign  of  Henry's  Son,  Edward 
VI.  It  was  prepared  by  Convocation  under 
Arch-bishop  Cranmer,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
obtain  the  opinions  of  reforming  Divines  at 
home  and  abroad,  (and  many  foreign  Protest- 
ants had  sought  refuge  in  England,)  to  aid  in  its 
discussion.  Their  object  was  not  to  revolution- 
ize, but  to  reform  ;  not  to  get  away  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  any  other 
Church,  but  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  the 
primitive  Church  of  England  had  fallen  from 
Catholic  faith  and  practice.  In  deference  to 
the  objections  of  foreign  reformers,  some  chang- 
es were  made,  and  a  second  Book  came  into 
use  in  1552.  In  1536  Convocation  had  drawn 
up  ten  Articles,  declaring  the  Bible  and  the 
three  Creeds,  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the 
Athanasian,  to  be  the  only  true  basis  of  Faith, 
and  the  first  four  Councils  to  be  the  only  au- 
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thority  for  Church  DiscipUne,  thus  re-stating 
the  decision  of  Arch-bishop  Theodore's  Synod. 
These  Articles  were  afterward  put  into  a  Book 
of  instruction  for  the  laity,  called  :  "  The  In- 
stitution of  a  Christian  Man,"  or  ''  The  Bishop's 
Book,"  which  contained  excellent  explanations 
of  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Our  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion were  drawn  up  by  Cranmer  and  revised 
by  Arch-bishop  Parker  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  but  they  are  not  intended  as  Articles  of 
Faith,  but  are  rather  explanations  and  safe- 
guards to  the  Faith  as  set  forth  in  the  Creeds. 
We  may  connect  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  with  the  good  young  King  Edward  VI, 
in  whose  reign  it  was  issued.  It  is  told  of  him 
in  his  childhood  that  he  had  such  reverence  for 
the  Bible,  that  when  one  was  offered  him  to 
use  as  a  step  to  reach  a  high  shelf,  he  rejected 
it  with  an  expression  of  horror  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  sacrilege.  As  he  was  only  sixteen 
when  he  died,  he  was  under  the  control  of  a 
Council  of  Regency,  who  appropriated  all  the 
chantry  revenues  they  could  seize,  and  formed 
a  plan  for  defrauding  the  Episcopate.  But  the 
young  king  was  then  old  enough  to  veto  this, 
saying,  "You  have  had  among  you  the  Abbeys 
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which  you  have  consumed  in  apparel,  dice  and 
cards,  and  now  you  would  have  the  Bishops' 
lands  and  revenues.  Set  your  hearts  at  rest ; 
there  shall  no  such  alteration  take  place  while 
I  live."  In  consequence  of  a  sermon  preached 
by  Bishop  Ridley,  he  was  led  to  found  hospitals 
and  schools  for  the  London  poor. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  Papal  power 
was  restored  ;  and  of  both  foreign  and  English 
Reformers,  many  fled  the  country;  and  so 
many  suffered  martyrdom,  that  this  queen  is 
usually  known  as  ''Bloody  Mary."  "John 
Rogers,"  of  S.  Sepulchre's  Church,  London, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer,  for  denying  tran- 
substantiation,  being  burnt  at  Smithfield  ;  and 
showing  such  constancy  that  the  people  were 
delighted,  (even  his  children  encouraging  him 
to  suffer,)  and  his  courage  was  strengthened 
by  their  applause. 

Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer,  chief  among 
the  martyrs,  were  afterward  burnt  together  at 
Oxford,  A.D.  1555.  Latimer,  who  had  never 
wavered  in  his  doctrine,  or  ceased  to  denounce 
vice  in  high  places,  (which  caused  some  to  give 
him  the  title  of  "  the  Apostle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,") said  to  his  companion,  *'Be  of  good  com- 
fort. Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man ;  we  shall 
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this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace, 
in  England,  as  I  trust,  shall  never  be  put  out." 
Ridley  prepared  himself  for  his  departure  with 
joy,  moving  even  an  enemy  to  tears  by  his 
words.  Not  even  Polycarp,  says  one,  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Smyrna,  exceeded  the  glory 
of  Nicholas  Ridley. 

Cranmer  was  considered  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  Romanists  thought 
that  if  he  could  be  induced  to  deny  its  princi- 
ples, it  would  receive  a  fatal  blow.  So  he 
was  persuaded  to  believe  that  he  would  be 
pardoned  on  recanting  certain  statements  he 
had  made.  After  signing  several  humiliat- 
ing documents,  he  was  told  that  he  must 
repeat  the  recantation  in  public  at  the  Cathe- 
dral in  Oxford.'  But  there  he  surprised  his 
enemies  by  taking  back  his  concessions,  de- 
claring that  the  hand  which  had  signed  them 
should  burn  first  at  the  stake.  His  persecut- 
ors were  bitterly  mortified,  and  hurried  him  to 
the  place  where  his  fellow-Bishops  had  suf- 
fered six  months  before ;  and  true  to  his  prom- 
ise, Cranmer  held  his  right  hand  over  the 
flames  till  it  was  consumed,  repeating  all  the 
while,  *'  this  unworthy  hand."  The  "  Martyrs 
Memorial "  still  marks  the  spot  where  these 
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faithful  men  suffered.  These  and  other  execu- 
tions did  more  than  anything  else  to  make 
Englishmen  hate  everything  that  harmonized 
with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  to  heap  infamy 
on  Queen  Mary,  who  saw  too  late  that  it  was 
impossible  to  quench  a  movement  which  had 
been  growing  for  generations.  The  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  kept  confined,  as  it  was  known 
that  she  favoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Reform- 
ers ;  but  efforts  were  made  to  induce  her  to  ac- 
cept the  Romish  interpretation  concerning  the 
mode  of  our  Lord's  Presence  in  the  Holy 
Communion.  She  was  equal  to  her  question- 
ers, however,  as  is  shown  in  her  famous  reply 
to  them  : — 

"  Christ  was  the  Word  that  spake  it, 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  the  Word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe  and  take  it." 

When  *'  Good  Queen  Bess  "  ascended  the 
throne,  she  was  so  wise  and  temperate  in  her 
treatment  of  all  parties  that  the  Church  was 
again  in  peace  and  prosperity.  She  would 
not  submit  to  Roman  interference  between  her 
and  her  subjects ;  and  at  the  same  time  was 
averse  to  the  puritanical  spirit  which  rejected 
all  that  was  ancient  as  evil,  and  was  impatient 
of  all  control.       The   Prayer-Book    was   now 
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newly  revised,  and  became  binding  in  A.D. 
1559.  As  the  Pope  would  not  acknowledge 
Elizabeth  as  Queen,  some  of  the  Bishops  de- 
clined to  take  part  in  the  coronation  or  the 
consecration  of  Dr.  Parker  as  the  new  Arch- 
bishop. There  were  more  than  enough  of  the 
Reformed  Bishops,  however,  to  make  it  a  law- 
ful consecration ;  an  important  matter,  as  it  is 
a  link  in  the  evidence  of  unbroken  succession 
from  the  times  of  the  Apostles  in  the  English 
Church,  and  in  ours  as  descending  from  it. 
Some  of  the  Bishops  favoring  the  Papacy  were 
suspected  of  conspiring  to  set  the  beautiful 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  the  English  throne, 
in  order  to  restore  the  Papacy.  And  when 
Pope  Pius  V  published  a  Bull,  (so  called  from 
'*  bulla,"  a  seal)  of  excommunication  against 
Elizabeth,  a  few  of  them  separated  from  the 
Church  of  England  and  became  the  first  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholics.  The  English  Church 
is  not  a  schism  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  for 
it  never  had  any  right  to  claim  submission 
from  her  ;  but  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
have  committed  the  sin  of  schism,  in  separat- 
ing from  the  old  Church  of  England.  We  can 
see  for  ourselves  the  difference  between  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  and  other  Continen- 
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tal  countries,  and  the  Reformation  in  England. 
In  the  former,  overthrowing  the  bulwarks  and 
Divine  form  of  government,  established  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  in  the  latter  carefully 
preserving  it,  while  clearing  away  all  abuses. 


Sfrtb  Xecture, 

Ube  Cbnrcb  anb  Puritanism ♦ 


,  J'^fW  HE    English   Church  had   other 
opponents  beside  the  Roman- 
ists, in  the  extreme  Puritans  • 
so  called   because  they  professed 


'^-  to  desire  a  purer  form  of  worship. 
Many  of  them  had  been  exiles  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  until 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  on  their  return 
they  desired  to  convert  the  Church  to  the 
ideas  of  Calvin  and  Luther.  They  were  con- 
tinually reinforced  by  foreign  refugees,  many 
of  whom  were  too  lawless  to  be  tolerated  by 
their  own  leaders.  These  were  allowed  a  home 
in  England  and  permission  to  worship  accord- 
ing to  their  own  convictions.  The  Dutch 
Reformed  society  were  permitted  to  settle  in 
eight  English  towns,  and  were  given  the  use 
of  a  Church  in  London.     The   Puritans  were 
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discontented  with  the  newly  revised  Prayer- 
Book ;  they  wished  to  do  away  with  Bishops, 
and  with  many  reverent  customs  of  the  Church, 
Hke  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  Baptism,  kneehng 
at  the  Holy  Communion,  and  wearing  the  sur- 
plice, all  of  which  they  pronounced  sinful. 
Queen  Elizabeth  insisted  on  all  the  clergy 
signing  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  and  many  re- 
fused to  do  this,  or  to  conform  to  the  worship 
of  the  Church ;  and  thus  originated  another 
schism,  and  the  general  name  of  Nonconform- 
ists. Robert  Brown,  master  of  a  free  school 
in  London,  formed  the  first  Dissenting  Com- 
munity in  1 568,  known  as  Independents,  and  in 
modern  times  as  Congregationalists.  A  Pres- 
byterian form  of  worship  was  set  up  in  1572. 

John  Knox  was  the  leader  of  Scotch  re- 
formers, and  under  his  violent  preaching. 
Episcopal  government  was  done  away  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  sacred  edifices  were  treated  with 
so  little  respect  that  they  were  often  used  for 
the  commonest  purposes.  He  had  said  : 
*'  The  true  way  of  banishing  the  rooks,  is  to 
pull  down  their  nests,"  and  the  ruins  of  lona, 
Melrose,  Dryburgh,  and  other  Abbey- 
Churches,  show  how  thoroughly  his  maxim 
was  applied  by  the  people. 
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The  continued  and  violent  attacks  upon  the 
Church  called  forth  such  learned  and  eloquent 
replies  from  her  defenders,  that  they  would 
have  overwhelmingly  convinced  any  unpre- 
judiced persons  of  her  truth.  The  greatest  of 
these  was  *'  the  judicious  Hooker,"  as  he  was 
called,  Master  of  the  Temple  Church  in  Lon- 
don. His  book  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  the 
most  famous  defense  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ever  written.  Even  the  Pope  on  reading 
a  part  of  it  declared,  "  There  is  no  learning 
that  this  man  hath  not  searched  into  ;  he  in- 
deed deserves  the  name  of  author;  in  these 
books  are  such  seeds  of  eternity,  that  they 
shall  endure  until  the  last  fire  shall  consume 
all  learning."  But  it  was  also  remarkable  for 
being  written  in:  such  a  spirit  of  humility  and 
desire  for  peace;  and  that  all  (himself  in- 
cluded,) might  know  and  accept  the  truth.  One 
cannot  but  wonder  that  the  Puritans  were  not 
convinced  of  their  error.  But  there  was  a  great 
contrast  between  the  temper  of  Hooker  and  that 
of  the  Puritan  leaders,  and  the  contest  was  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  During  his  last  hours 
he  was  asked  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  re- 
plied that  he  was  ''  meditating  the  number  and 
nature  of  angels,  and  their  blessed  obedience 
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and  order,  without  which  peace  could  not  be  in 
Heaven ;  and  oh,  that  it  might  be  so  on 
earth."  He  died  at  peace  with  GOD  and  man, 
only  longing  to  live  that  he  might  do  the 
Church  more  service.  Besides  Hooker,  there 
was  Bishop  Jewel  of  Salisbury,  a  celebrated 
opponent  of  Romish  errors  at  this  time,  who 
wrote  the  Second  Book  of  HomiHes,  referred 
to  in  Article  XXXV. 

Bacon,  Spenser,  and  above  all,  Shakspeare, 
were  brilliant  stars  in  the  literature  of  this  per- 
iod. Men  now  sailed  round  the  world  to  explore 
and  bring  home  hidden  treasures ;  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  founded  a  colony  in  Virginia,  named 
after  the  Virgin  Queen  of  England.  The  first 
Anglo-American  born  here  was  Virginia  Dare. 
But  this  gallant,  noble.  Christian  gentleman, 
after  all  his  arduous  labours  for  his  country's 
honour,  was  executed  A.  D.  1618,  on  a  false 
charge  of  high  treason  against  James  I. 
Philip,  the  Spanish  champion  of  Rome,  in 
1588,  with  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  sent  the 
**  invincible  "  Armada  to  conquer  England  ; 
but  the  English  fought  valiantly  and  felt  that 
Providence  came  to  their  aid,  when  a  great 
storm  arose,  which  scattered  the  Spanish  fleet. 
Since  then  the  Popes  have  made   no   attempt 
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to  overturn  the  national  religion  by  violence ; 
but  Jesuit  missionaries,  which  had  been  first 
sent  in  1572,  to  reduce  England  to  obedience, 
continued  their  efforts  secretly. 

The  Order  of  Jesuits  was  founded  in  1537  by 
Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spaniard.  They  soon  became 
the  chief  support  of  the  Papal  power.  Their 
members  were  learned  and  able,  and  some- 
times very  holy  men  ;  but  the  evil  character- 
istics of  craft  and  subtlety,  are  part  of  their 
system.  Evasions  and  even  direct  falsehood 
were  unblushingly  employed  wherever  it  was 
imagined  to  be  for  the  interests  of  their  cause. 
In  the  reign  of  James  L,  some  daring  ones 
amongst  them  tried  to  blow  up  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  with  gunpowder,  secreted  in  the 
vaults  underneath  ;  but  it  was  found  out,  Guy 
Fawkes  surprised  and  captured,  and  the  other 
conspirators  executed  for  high  treason.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  the  Romanists  detested 
such  proceedings,  it  made  the  national  feeling 
against  them  stronger  than  ever.  Even  to 
this  day  the  vaults  are  regularly  searched  be- 
fore each  session  of  Parliament. 

Many  eminent  examples  of  personal  piety 
and  zeal  in  the  Roman  Church  might  be  given, 
from  which  the  following  are  selected : 
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Zavier  was  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  had 
been  a  missionary  in  Portugal,  and  thence  went 
to  India,  where  he  Hved  on  rice  and  water  Hke 
the  poorest  of  the  people,  and  slept  only  three 
hours  of  the  night  that  he  might  gain  more 
time  for  his  work,  which  was  greatly  blessed, 
for  he  converted  thousands.  Thence  he  went  to 
Japan,  where  he  translated  the  Creed  and  por- 
tions of  the  Gospels,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Christian  Church.  He  would  have  gone  on 
to  China,  when  it  pleased  GOD  to  call  him  away 
after  ten  years  of  wonderful  labours  and  suc- 
cesses. 

Charles  Borromeo,  who  was  a  Cardinal  of  the 
Romish  Church  and  lived  in  great  splendour 
near  Milan,  at  the  Council  of  Trent  urged  the 
reformation  of  the  Clergy,  and  set  the  example 
by  renouncing  all  his  state,  and  adopting  a 
life  for  himself  and  his  household,  of  simplicity 
and  self-denial.  His  unaffected  piety  was  the 
means  of  influencing  many  others.  Francis 
de  Sales  laboured  in  Switzerland  and  was  much 
respected  by  the  Reformed  party  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  character,  especially  his  great 
meekness.  During  the  plague,  which  raged 
violently,  he  was  constantly  amongst  the  sick ; 
and  was  wonderfully  preserved  from  the  pesti- 
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lence.  He  became  Bishop,  but  lived  very 
simply,  and  when  urged  by  the  French  king 
to  accept  an  abbey  with  a  large  income,  he  re- 
fused, saying  that  he  dreaded  riches  as  much 
as  others  desired  them  ;  and  that  the  less  he 
had  of  them,  the  less  he  should  have  to  answer 
for.  On  one  occasion  his  possessions  were  seized 
upon;  when  he  thanked  GoD  for  teaching 
him  that  a  Bishop  is  altogether  spiritual,  and 
treated  his  enemies  so  kindly,  that  they  were 
ashamed  and  restored  his  property.  One  of 
his  common  sayings  was  that  "  silence  is  al- 
ways better  than  truth  spoken  without  charity." 
He  composed  several  religious  books,  not 
however  free  from  the  errors  of  the  Romish 
faith.  He  preached  a  course  of  Lenten  sermons 
in  Paris,  which  powerfully  moved,  not  only  the 
devout,  but  libertines  and  atheists. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  eminent  in  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  professed 
Mohammedan  at  Tunis,  Avho  had  renounced 
Christianity.  By  his  faithfulness,  his  master 
was  led  to  repentance,  and  they  both  escaped 
to  France,  where  he  founded  many  hospitals 
and  charitable  societies. 

King  James  I.  held  a  conference  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  at  which  the  Puritans  were  asked 
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to  state  their  grievances.  Their  objections 
were  against  the  government  of  the  Church 
and  in  favor  of  Presbyterianism.  They  agreed 
that  there  ought  to  be  uniformity,  but  they 
were  only  wiUing  to  have  it  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  foreign  Protestants.  James  would 
not  agree  to  this,  and  the  few  who  would  not 
accept  the  Prayer  Book  and  Church  Laws  were 
expelled  from  Church  offices. 

Many  left  the  country,  going  at  first  to 
Holland  and  then  to  America.  The  Age  was 
one  of  intemperance,  evil-speaking,  and  un- 
chastity.  The  frivolity  of  the  time  was  shown 
in  the  silks  and  satins,  frills  and  velvets  worn 
by  gentlemen  ;  but  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Church,  although  the  Puritans  laid  it  to  her 
charge.  Their  dress  of  sober  hue  and  cropped 
hair  was  in  great  contrast  to  the  flowing  locks 
and  gay  attire  of  others.  In  1620  a  band  of 
Puritans  sailed  in  the  Mayflower  from  Leyden 
and  landed  at  Plymouth,  named  after  the  last 
English  land  they  had  seen.  Others  followed 
ten  years  later  with  John  Winthrop  for  their 
head,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Boston,  Provi- 
dence and  Newhaven.  By  1640,  20,000  had 
found  their  way  to  this  country. 

Virginia  had  been  settled  as  a  Church  col- 
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ony  in  1607.  I^  ^^^  their  early  hardships  they 
were  kept  from  despair  by  the  example  and 
encouragement  of  their  faithful  Priest,  Robert 
Hunt,  who  was  a  devoted  missionary  ;  and 
also  his  successor,  Whitaker,  called  the  Apostle 
of  Virginia.  The  latter  baptized  Pocahontas, 
the  noble-hearted  Indian  maiden,  who  saved 
the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith.  A  college 
was  established  here  for  Indian  as  well  as  for 
English  boys,  and  the  Indians  were  treated  as 
friends,  until  from  some  unknown  cause,  they 
attempted  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites, 
and  thus  a  spirit  of  hostility  sprang  up.  One 
Christian  Indian,  however,  saved  Jamestown 
from  destruction.  Pennsylvania  was  settled 
by  the  Dutch ;  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
by  the  Swedes ;  Maryland  by  Enghsh  Roman 
Catholics. 

The  Puritans  in  New  England,  were  many 
of  them  men  of  earnest  piety,  and  full  of 
a  stern,  reUgious  zeal.  Governor  Winthrop 
earned  the  title  of  the  New  English  Ne- 
hemiah.  Yet  their  ov/n  hardships  Avhich 
they  bore  in  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  of 
old,  (having  a  contempt  for  ease  and  luxury,) 
did  not  incHne  them  to  sympathy  with  others 
whose   convictions  differed   from  theirs,   who 
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had  sought  this  land,  Hke  themselves,  for  free- 
dom of  opinion.  They  treated  Anabaptists 
and  Quakers  with  the  greatest  severity,  by 
fines,  whippings,  imprisonment  and  even  death. 
The  Puritan  magistrates  viewed  with  terror  the 
results  of  their  own  schism  from  the  English 
Church,  in  the  multiplying  divisions  into  sects, 
which  they  were  powerless  to  prevent  by  any 
punishments.  Their  laws  enjoined  that  no  one 
should  run  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  nor  walk  any 
where  except  to  Meeting ;  a  mother  was  not 
allowed  to  kiss  her  infant  on  that  Day.  It 
was  forbidden  to  read  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  keep  Christmas  or  Saints'  Days,  make 
mince-pies,  or  play  any  instrument  except  the 
drum,  trumpet  or  Jews-harp.  Such  was  the 
religious  liberty  which  they  claimed  to  possess. 
The  same  spirit  runs  through  their  dealings 
with  the  Indians.  They  were  called  "  tawny  Pa- 
gans," and  *'  devils,"  but  no  effort  was  made  to 
convert  them  in  New  England  until  John  Eliot, 
in  1646,  devoted  himself  to  spread  the  Gospel 
amongst  them,  learning  their  language,  transla- 
ting the  Scriptures,  and  gathering  many  Indian 
converts,  and  setting  an  example  which  was  soon 
followed  by  others.  The  English  Church  in 
the  colonies  suffered  much  in  these  early  days 
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from  the  opposition  of  the  Puritans  who  were 
particularly  bitter  against  her ;  and  also  from 
her  own  imperfect  organization,  as  during  all 
this  time  there  were  no  Bishops  in  this  country 
to  ordain  or  confirm. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  England,  and  go 
back  to  the  year  1 6 1 1  ,when  Laud  was  beginning 
to  distinguish  himself  at  Oxford  by  his  defence 
of  Church  order  and  doctrine.  When  pro- 
moted by  the  king,  he  repaired  Cathedrals 
and  did  all  that  he  could  to  promote  reverence 
in  worship,  regardless  of  cries  of  "  Popery," 
and  '*  a  priest  of  Baal,''  by  his  enemies.  Laud  be- 
came Arch-bishop  in  1633,  and  then  endeav- 
ored to  enforce  the  uniform  use  of  the  surplice, 
the  restoration  of  the  ''  Communion  Tables  "  to 
their  original  position  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Churches,  the  attendance  of  parishioners  once 
a  Sunday,  and  suppression  of  preaching  Cal- 
vin's doctrines  ;  being  of  opinion  that  "  unity 
cannot  continue  in  the  Church  where  uniform- 
ity is  shut  out."  George  Herbert,  a  saintly 
Priest  and  charming  poet,  writing  at  this  time 
to  those  who  objected  to  living  by  rule  in 
religious  matters,  says : 

'   *  Thou  livest  by  rule  ! '  who  doth  not  so,  but  man  ? 
Houses  are  built  by  rule,  and  commonwealths. 
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Entice  the  trusty  sun,  if  that  you  can, 
"*      From  his  ecliptic  line  ;  beckon  the  sky  ! 

Who  lives  by  rule  then,  keeps  good  company." 

The  record  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I  is  that 
of  a  continual  struggle  against  the  increasing 
power  and  determination  of  the  Non-conform- 
ists. The  king  was  unwise  in  many  of  his 
acts,  and  weak  where  he  should  have  been 
strong,  but  he  loved  the  Church,  and  was  at 
last  a  martyr  to  his  endeavors  to  uphold  her 
rights. 

In  this  he  was  seconded  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  who,  though  not  going  beyond  the  law, 
was  severe  in  his  application  of  it ;  particularly 
in  Scotland,  where  he  acted  without  consulting 
the  Scottish  Bishops.  The  Prayer  Book  was 
ordered  to  be  used  in  Edinburgh  on  a  certain 
day  ;  in  trying  to  enforce  this,  however,  an  old 
market  woman,  named  Jenny  Geddes,  flung  a 
stool  at  the  Dean's  head,  in  S.  Giles'  Church, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  riot.  As  none  of 
their  protests  received  any  attention,  the  Scotch 
resolved  to  abolish  Service  Book,  Bishops  and 
all,  indignant  with  the  king  for  disregarding 
their  ancient  rights.  Archbishop  Laud  was 
beheaded  on  a  charge  of  treason,  praying  with 
his  last  breath,  "Lord,  bless  this  land  with 
Christian  love  and  charity." 
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The  public  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  for- 
bidden on  the  day  that  he  was  executed,  by 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Presbyterian 
divines,  appointed  by  ParHament  to  advise  it 
in  rehgious  matters.  It  was  made  an  offence 
to  kneel  in  receiving  the  Holy  Communion,  or 
to  use  the  ring  in  marriage ;  when  a  person 
died,  no  reading,  singing,  prayers  or  kneeling 
were  allowed  at  the  grave.  Long  discourses 
of  two  or  three  hours  in  length,  took  the  place 
of  the  Church  Service.  Christmas  Day  was 
ordered  to  be  kept  as  a  National  Fast.  A 
Larger  and  a  Shorter  Catechism  were  drawn 
up,  the  latter  much  longer  and  harder  to  under- 
stand than  our  Church  Catechism.  But  the 
power  of  the  Presbyterians  was  soon  super- 
seded by  that  of  the  Independents,  with  Oliver 
Cromwell  at  their  head.  King  Charles  was  exe- 
cuted in  1649,  after  a  mock  trial,  because  he 
would  not  yield  up  the  Church,  and  now  all  forms 
of  Church  government  were  given  up,  and  the 
utmost  lawlessness  reigned.  Cromwell  as- 
sumed the  power  of  a  king  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  remnant  of  the  Parliament  was  con- 
temptously  called  "the  Rump,"  but  this 
Cromwell    dissolved    by    force,    abusing    the 
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members,  and  forming  another  of  so-called 
"  godly  "  members,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
law.  This  was  called  the  ''  Bare-bones  Par- 
liament," from  the  name  of  one  of  its  members, 
Praise- God-Barebones. 

The  beautiful  Market-Crosses  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  statuary  and  stained-glass  in 
Churches  broken  to  pieces.  The  tombs  were 
rifled,  Arch-Bishop  Parker's  remains  dese- 
crated, and  the  bones  of  the  dead  used  as 
missiles  to  throw  at  the  upper  portions  of  the 
windows,  which  the  soldiers  could  not  reach 
with  their  weapons.  The  Church-people  under 
the  Commonwealth  felt  that  they  were  in  a 
like  position  to  the  Jews  of  old,  and  cried,  "  O 
God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  Thine  inherit- 
ance. Thy  holy  Temple  have  they  defiled, 
and  made  Jerusalem  a  heap  of  stones."  The 
loyal  Clergy  of  the  Church  were  deprived  of 
their  parishes,  and  when  they  tried  to  obtain  a 
living  for  their  families  by  teaching,  were  for- 
bidden, so  that  their  sufferings  were  extreme. 
Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  the  Shakspeare  of  Di- 
vines," was  twice  imprisoned,  during  which  he 
wrote  a  book  pleading  for  toleration,  and  after- 
ward "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  still  highly 
prized  by  many  Christian  people.     The  Puri- 
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tans  enforced  their  own  demands  for  religious 
liberty,  by  persecuting  Unitarians,  Anabaptists, 
and  Quakers.  The  poet  John  Milton  was 
one  of  the  Puritans  of  this  period.  Religion 
now  sank  to  the  lowest  ebb,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  all  the  means  of  grace  ;  even  Holy 
Baptism  being  rarely  administered.  A  lay- 
man writes  in  his  diary  *'  a  collection  for  perse- 
cuted Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whereof  divers  are  in  prison.  A  sad  day  !  the 
Church  now  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth."  In 
1658  Cromwell  died,  a  man  of  undoubted  genius, 
who  did  a  great  deal  for  the  temporal  prosper- 
ity of  the  Nation,  but  all  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  could  do  to  crush  the  life  out  of  the 
Church  was  done, — and  yet, — it  failed.  Still, 
as  in  days  of  old,  the  Lord  was  with  His 
Church,  and  she  could  say,  "  Rejoice  not 
against  me,  O  mine  enemy ;  though  I  fall,  I 
shall  rise  again."  Charles  H  was  welcomed 
back  to  England  with  extravagant  rejoicings, 
and  the  Church  was  restored  to  her  former 
place,  to  the  delight  of  all  except  the  Puritans, 
who  of  course  had  to  suffer  more  or  less  by 
the  change.  An  eminent  example  was  John 
Bunyan,  author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
who  had  served  in  the  Independent  army  and 
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afterward  joined  the  Anabaptists,  preaching 
on  his  own  account.  For  twelve  years  he  was 
lodged  in  Bedford  jail. 

The  Prayer  Book  was  revised  and  accepted 
on  S.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662,  the  Prayer  for 
All  Conditions  of  Men,  was  added,  and  the 
Special  Service  for  the  Baptism  of  Adults,  be- 
cause during  the  Commonwealth,  and  owing 
to  the  growth  of  Anabaptism,  large  numbers 
had  grown  up  from  infancy  without  admission 
into  the  Saviour's  Fold. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  a  fearful  plague 
broke  out  in  London,  which  was  followed  by 
the  great  fire.  Eighty-nine  Churches  beside  the 
Cathedral  of  S.  Paul,  and  thousands  of  houses, 
were  destroyed.  Evelyn  tells  us  in  his  diary, 
something  about  the  rebuilding  of  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral  by  the  great  architect,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren. 

When  James  II  ascended  the  throne,  he 
pledged  himself  to  support  the  national 
Church,  but  he  made  every  effort  to  intro- 
duce Romanism.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Pascal  in  France  exposed  the  dangerous 
principles  of  the  Jesuits.  A  hundred  years  later 
their  evil  practices  and  political  intrigues  hav- 
ing excited  universal  jealousy,  the  French  par- 
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liament  suppressed  their  order;  and  it  was  after- 
ward, in  1773,  extinguished  in  France.  In 
1685,  the  Huguenots  were  again  persecuted  in 
France  and  fled  to  England  for  comfort  and 
protection,  so  that  there  was  a  strong  feehng 
against  Romanism.  The  Bishops  sorrowfully 
submitted  to  all  the  indignities  which  James 
forced  upon  them  ;  but  when  he  required  them 
to  aid  him  by  reading  in  the  Churches  his 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  to  all  Romanists 
and  Dissenters,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
National  Constitution,  and  set  at  naught  a 
number  of  existing  laws,  they  refused ;  and 
seven  of  their  number,  (Bishops  Bancroft, 
Trelawney,  Lake,  White,  Lloyd,  Turner  and 
Ken,)  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  to  ex- 
cuse them.  They  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  but  they  had  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  crowds  attended 
them  down  the  Thames,  and  shouted  from  the 
banks,  '*  GoD  bless  your  lordships."  When 
the  day  arrived  for  their  trial,  lords  and  people 
alike  assembled,  determined  to  do  or  dare 
anything,  if  they  were  condemned ;  for  the 
Bishops  were  guarding  the  rights  of  the  nation 
against  a  king  who  wished  to  take  all  the 
power  into  his  own  hands.     There  is^a  Cornish 
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ballad,  which  expresses  in  its  refrain  the  strong 
feeling  of  the  people  at  this  time  : 

"  And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
There's  twenty-thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why." 

They  were  accused  of  publishing  a  seditious 
libel,  and  when  they  were  pronounced  "not 
guilty,"  it  was  received  with  great  rejoicings. 
The  Bishops  were  consistent,  for  they  were 
still  loyal  to  James,  after  he  was  forced  to  fly 
the  country,  and  William  and  Mary  had  taken 
possession  of  the  throne.  Five  of  them  went 
into  retirement,  foremost  among  whom  was  the 
saintly  Bishop  Thomas  Ken,  the  author  of  the 
sweet  morning  and  evening  hymns: — "Awake, 
my  soul,  and  with  the  sun,"  and  "  Glory  to 
Thee,  my  GOD,  this  night,"  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  many  others.  These  were 
called  Non-Jurors,  because  they  would  not 
take  oath  of  Allegiance  to  one  whom  they  re- 
garded as  a  usurper. 

Broad  views  were  now  growing  more  and 
more  popular  in  the  Church,  and  indifference 
taking  the  place  of  religious  zeal.  A  lovely 
exception  to  the  general  rule  was  Bishop  Wil- 
son, of  Sodor  and  Man. 
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The  architecture  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  was, 
to  say  the  least,  not  beautiful.  Churches  were 
disfigured  by  immense  square  pews,  seldom 
occupied  by  their  wealthy  owners,  which  left 
but  little  room  for  others.  The  Queen  pat- 
ronized all  Church  work,  and  transferred  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  crown,  into  a  fund  for  poor 
Clergy,  called  *'  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,"  which 
has  since  been  added  to  by  private  gifts. 

The  terms  "  High  and  Low  Church  "  first 
began  to  be  used  about  this  time.  They  both 
agreed,  however,  in  denouncing  the  writings 
of  Hoadley,  who  had  accepted  the  Bishopric 
of  Bangor,  and  yet  denied  the  value  of  Epis- 
copacy, and  even  the  existence  of  a  visible 
Church,  or  the  need  of  any  form  of  belief. 
The  government  upheld  him,  and  suppressed 
Convocations.  The  Socinians,  denying  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord, 
were  so  numerous  that  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  society,  known  as  Unitarians.  The 
Church  seemed  to  be  in  a  deadly  sleep,  and  an 
open  and  professed  disregard  for  religion  be- 
came a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  eighteenth 
Century.  Skeptical  works  were  published  in 
great  numbers.     Abroad,  the  state  of  religion 
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was  much  worse.  A  spirit  of  false  liberality 
and  skepticism  began  to  affect  the  Lutherans 
in  Germany.  Professing  to  respect  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  explained  away,  and  infidelity  became 
dreadfully  prevalent  throughout  Germany  and 
Denmark.  Holland  was  torn  by  contro- 
versies between  Calvinists  and  Unitarians. 
But  France  suffered  the  most  from  infidelity. 
An  association  was  formed  of  intellectual 
men,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  overthrowing 
Christianity.  This  was  headed  by  Voltaire, 
a  man  whose  private  life  was  grossly  immoral, 
who  for  seventy  years  declared  himself  the  en- 
emy of  Jesus  Christ.  "  I  am  weary,"  he 
would  say,  **  of  hearing  persons  repeat  that 
twelve  men  were  sufficient  to  establish  Chris- 
tianity. I  will  prove  that  one  may  suffice  to 
overthrow  it."  He  was  not  disposed,  however, 
to  be  a  martyr  for  his  opinions ;  his  advice 
was  ''strike,  but  conceal  your  hands,"  mean- 
ing, write  anonymously.  Their  writings  se- 
cretly poisoned  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and 
infideHty  spread  rapidly  throughout  France  and 
other  countries.  The  majority  of  the  Roman 
Clergy  maintained  their  faith,  but  a  licentious 
court  supported   these  views,  and   good   men 
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were  not  allowed  any  high  position  in  the 
Church.  This  state  of  things  came  to  a 
climax  in  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, when  God  was  denied,  and  the  worship 
of  the  Christian  Church  forbidden.  In  1778 
Voltaire  died  in  dreadful  torments  of  agony 
and  remorse.  Not  long  after,  the  writings  of 
Tom  Paine  appeared.  He  would  have  been 
remembered  as  one  of  the  authors  of  our  na- 
tional independence,  if  he  had  not  written  the 
**  Age  of  Reason,"  and  obtained  an  infamous 
reputation  by  doing  so.  It  is  said  that  the 
scene  at  his  deathbed  was  so  dreadful,  that 
his  physician  could  not  remain  in  the  room 
with  him. 

God  did  not  leave  Himself  without  witness- 
es, when  intellect  took  up  arms  against  Him. 
Individual  members  of  the  Church  were  filled 
with  zeal  to  defend  the  Faith.  The  writings  of 
skeptics  were  answered  by  able  champions,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  was  Bishop  Butler, 
who  wrote  the  ''  Analogy  of  Religion"  to  the 
'*  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature ;"  and 
Arch-Deacon  Paley,who  wrote  his  ''Evidences 
of  Christianity."  Many  earnest  parish  Priests, 
in  quiet  villages,  helped  to  stem,  by  pen,  word 
and  example,  the  tide  of  unbelief. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  the  poet  Gray- 
wrote  his  '*  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-Yard," 
and  WilHam  Cowper  wrote  his  poems,  and 
the  Olney  Hymns,  some  of  which  we  have  in 
our  own  hymnal,  as: — "Oh,  for  a  closer  walk 
with  God";  "There  is  a  fountain  filled  with 
blood ;"  and  "  Hark,  my  soul !  it  is  the  Lord." 

Two  London  Clergymen  now  made  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  prevent  the  young  from  straying 
into  vice,  by  establishing  devotional  Guilds, 
the  prayers  to  be  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  lay-members  were  under  the 
direction  of  a  Clergyman ;  they  met  weekly 
for  mutual  help  in  faithful  Christian  living, 
having  lectures  and  talks  on  religious  subjects, 
and  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  trained  in  one 
of  these  societies  in  their  father's  Parish  ;  and 
Charles  formed  one  at  Oxford  in  company 
with  his  fellow  students,  his  elder  brother  John, 
a  tutor,  acting  as  its  leader.  They  were  ridi- 
culed by  many  other  students  who  gave  them 
the  titles  of  "  Holy  Club,"  and  "  Methodist;  " 
the  latter  name  stuck  to  them  until  it  became 
an  honoured  designation.  It  seems  strange 
now  to  read  that  their  "  Method  "  consisted  in 
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a  very  strict  observance  of  all  that  the  Prayer 
Book  demands  from  faithful  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  fasted  on  all  the 
appointed  days,  and  Communed  every  Sunday 
and  Holy-Day.  They  denied  themselves  every 
luxury  in  order  to  save  money  for  works  of 
charity.  The  brothers  afterward  went  with 
General  Oglethorpe  and  a  party  of  Moravian 
emigrants  to  Georgia,  U.  S.,  John,  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  S.  P.  G.  They  did  not  succeed 
there  and  returned  to  England,  where  John 
Wesley  strove  by  his  preaching  to  awaken  the 
people  from  spiritual  apathy.  He  appointed 
lay-preachers  to  supplement  the  Church  Ser- 
vices, sending  them  into  every  part  of  England 
and  Wales,  as  Wicklifife  had  done.  He  opened 
Preaching  Houses  in  many  places.  (We  should 
call  them  "  Mission  Halls.")  Charles  Wesley 
was  a  poet  and  aided  the  work  greatly  by  his 
inspiring  hymns  :  '*  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul ;  " 
**  Soldiers  of  Christ,  Arise  ;  "  "  Oh,  for  a  Heart 
to  Praise  my  GoD  ;  "  *'  Lo  !  He  Comes  with 
Clouds  Descending,"  etc.  They  might  have 
been  a  powerful  help  to  the  Church,  and 
neither  of  the  Wesleys  intended  separation 
from  it ;  but  John  did  not  seek  the  sanction  of 
the  Bishops,   and    failed    to    see    that   a  rival 
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ministry  was  growing  up.  The  lay-preachers 
were  ambitious,  and  were  sometimes  allowed 
to  administer  the  Sacraments.  John  Wesley 
himself  *'  consecrated  "  Dr.  Coke  to  be  Super- 
intendent of  the  Wesleyan  Societies  in  Amer- 
ica, from  which  act  the  M.  E.  Church  Body  in 
the  United  States  obtain  their  leaders  whom 
they  now  call  Bishops.  Charles  Wesley  died, 
saying,  '*  I  have  lived  and  I  die  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  I  will  be  buried  in  the  yard 
of  my  parish  Church."  John  Wesley,  just 
before  his  death  published  these  words  :  '*  I 
hold  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England; 
I  love  her  Liturgy,  and  approve  her  plan  of 
discipline,  and  only  wish  it  could  be  carried 
out."  It  has  been  said  of  him,  **  He  lived  and 
died  a  hearty,  but  inconsistent  Churchman." 
Another  member  of  the  Wesley  Club  at 
Oxford  was  George  Whitfield,  a  Calvinist  in 
doctrine,  who  preached  in  the  open  air,  an 
unheard  of  thing  at  that  time,  and  assembled 
great  crowds  of  the  lower  classes  around  him, 
who  listened  with  tears  running  down  their 
faces,  strong  men  even  being  moved  to  con- 
vulsions by  his  wonderful  power.  Intellectual 
minds  were  not  proof  against  this  power ;  for 
Benjamin  Franklin  thus  describes  his  feelings 
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as  he  heard  Whitfield  preach  a  charity  sermon  : 
— ''  As  he  proceeded,  I  began  to  soften  and 
concluded  to  give  some  copper  ;  another  stroke 
of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and 
determined  me  to  give  the  silver;  and  he 
finished  so  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my 
pocket  wholly  in  the  collector's  dish,  gold  and 
all."  The  effect  of  the  "  Methodist  Revival  " 
on  the  Church  was  to  exalt  preaching ;  and 
men  and  women  had  so  neglected  their 
souls  that  they  needed  re-converting.  But  its 
fault  was  that  the  Sacraments,  Creeds,  and 
Public-worship  were  undervalued,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  influence  was  not  a  more 
permanent  one.  By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
Century,  an  army  of  sincere  and  earnest  men 
and  women  were  devoting  themselves  to  the 
work  of  reforming  all  ranks  of  life.  Prominent 
among  these  were  the  names  of  Hannah  More; 
and  William  Wilberforce,  who  was  eminent  as 
a  politician  and  philanthropist,  and  also  on 
account  of  his  piety.  It  was  mainly  through 
his  influence  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  was 
abolished,  and  he  was  equally  intent  on  doing 
away  with  social  sins,  like  Sabbath-breaking, 
profanity  and  intemperance. 


Seventb  Xectuve. 
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mp)  iN  institution  had  grown  out  oi 
4k^  the  Devotional  Societies  men- 
"7?  %  tioned  in  our  last  lecture,  which 
^  at  the  present  time  does  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good  throughout 
the  world, —  the  "Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge," 
usually  known  as  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Bray  and  four  laymen.  Schools 
were  founded,  with  night-schools  for  adults, 
the  sick  in  hospitals  were  visited,  criminals  re- 
claimed, cheap  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  pub- 
lished, also  tracts  and  healthy  story-books. 
Translations  of  the  Scriptures  were  multiplied, 
to  assist  the  labours  of  Missionaries ;  and  its 
educational  work  has  increased  ever  since.  It 
was  through  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bray  that 
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another  important  '*  Society,  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  was 
founded  in  1 70 1,  which  sent  clergy  to  our  own 
country  in  the  following  year. 

In  1799  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
was  established  for  extending  the  work  of 
missions  into  Africa  and  the  East.  Its 
special  work  has  steadily  increased  and  is  still 
increasing. 

Very  earnest  petitions  for  a  Bishop  of 
their  own  had  been  sent  from  time  to  time 
by  the  colonies  to  the  Mother  Country;  and 
several  attempts  were  made  to  supply  their 
great  need,  but,  owing  to  political  troubles 
and  the  misrepresentations  of  enemies,  they 
did  not  succeed.  Dr.  Bray,  however,  was  sent 
to  Maryland  by  the  Bishop  of  London  ''  to 
model  that  infant  Church,"  and  labored  as 
successfully  as  one  could  who  was  without  the 
authority  of  a  Bishop,  to  fill  the  gap.  But 
when  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
the  Church  languished  from  lack  of  an  ap- 
pointed head. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Church 
suffered  yet  more  from  persecution.  Her 
clergy  and  missionaries,  as  a  rule,  felt  it  their 
duty  to  remain  loyal  to  the  king,  and  many 
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received  personal  ill-treatment  In  1777, 
Trinity  Church,  N.  Y.,  was  burnt  by  incendi- 
aries. The  peace  proclaimed  in  1783  found 
the  Church  almost  destroyed,  and  religion 
everywhere  depressed.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  whose  charge  they  had  been,  could  no 
longer  exercise  control  over  them. 

In  Virginia,  where  there  had  been  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  Churches  and  ninety- 
one  clergy,  only  twenty-eight  of  the  clergy  were 
left,  and  ninety-five  of  the  Churches  had  been 
destroyed.  Still  the  principle  of  life  was  there 
and  her  Divine  Lord  was  preserving  it.  He 
had  endued  one  of  her  clergy  with  the  gifts  of 
judgment  and  temper   needful  for  this  crisis. 

It  was  William  White,  the  Minister  of  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia.  He  was  mild  in  man- 
ner, meek  in  spirit,  with  large  toleration  for 
the  views  of  others,  yet  firm  and  decided  in 
his  own.  When  independence  was  established, 
William  White  set  himself  to  gather  into  one 
the  scattered  parts  of  the  Church,  that  they 
might  unitedly  apply  to  England  for  the  con- 
secration of  their  Bishops.  A  council  was 
held  in  New  York,  which  decided  to  establish 
a  General  Convention  at  which  the  Church 
should  be  represented  by  deputies  from  each 
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state  of  its  clergy  and  laity ;  and  this  held  its 
first  meeting  in  October,  1785. 

It  was  considered  so  necessary  to  have  an 
American  Episcopate  that  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury 
had  already  been  elected  for  Bishop  by  the 
Connecticut  clergy  (the  state  where  the  Church 
was  the  strongest),  and  sent  to  England  for 
consecration.  But  the  English  Bishops  could 
not  consecrate  him,  because  according  to  law, 
all  Bishops  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Crown.  Seabury  therefore 
went  to  Scotland,  and  was  consecrated  by  the 
Scotch  Bishops  Kilgour,  Petrie  and  Skinner 
in  the  upper  room  of  a  house  in  Long- Acre, 
Aberdeen,  November  14th,  1784. 

But  the  General  Convention  desired  to  ob- 
tain the  English  line  of  Consecration,  and  drew 
up  an  application  to  the  English  Bishops.  Some 
changes  in  the  Prayer  Book  were  also  talked 
of  at  the  Meetings,  but  only  the  most  necessary 
ones  adopted,  like  the  name  of  **the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  others  in  author- 
ity," instead  of  "the  King  and  Members  of 
the  Royal  Family."  It  was  also  considered 
best  to  omit  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Dr. 
White  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Provoost  of 
New  York,  were  sent  to  England  and  by  con- 
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sent  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  were  con- 
secrated in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
February  4th,  1787,  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  assisted  by  the  Bishops 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Peterborough.  The 
new  Bishops  returned  at  once  to  America, 
landing  on  the  following  Easter  Day. 

Thus  two  lines  of  Episcopal  succession  were 
bestowed  on  America,  Scotch  and  English.  A 
fourth  American  Bishop,  James  Madison,  of 
Virginia,  was  consecrated  in  England,  1790, 
and  all  four  of  these  American  Bishops  united 
in  consecrating  Thomas  John  Claggett  to  be 
Bishop  of  Maryland.  Every  American  Bishop 
of  the  present  day  can  trace  his  succession, 
through  Bishop  Claggett,  to  the  Scotch  and 
English  Churches. 

The  greatest  American  of  this  period, 
General  George  Washington,  *'  the  Father 
of  his  Country,"  was  a  devout  and  faithful 
member  of  the  Church.  In  April,  1732, 
he  was  baptized  in  ''  Pope  Creek  Church," 
Va.,  and  in  the  same  humble  building  he 
recited,  with  other  children,  the  Church  Cate- 
chism. He  was  a  communicant  and  a  vestry- 
man of  two  Parishes.  He  built  a  Church  at 
his  own  cost,  and  sent  a  large  sum  of  money 
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to  Bishop  White  for  the  poor.  He  fitted  up  a 
house  for  a  crippled  British  soldier  at  Mt. 
Vernon.  He  openly  rebuked  profanity,  and 
was  always  particular  to  ask  a  blessing  at  his 
own  table.  As  commander-in-chief,  his  army- 
orders  are  strict  in  their  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day ;  he  always  attended  public- wor- 
ship if  possible,  and  when  no  afternoon  Service 
was  held,  he  read  the  Prayers  and  a  sermon  to 
his  own  household.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
who  kneeled  humbly  on  their  knees  during  the 
first  prayer  in  Congress.  He  was  often  en- 
gaged in  Private  Prayer,  and  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle  he  was  seen  doing  so  by  a  Quaker 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  British,  He 
returned  to  his  family  saying:  '*  Our  cause  is 
lost ;  George  Washington  is  asking  the  help  of 
the  Almighty."  He  died  at  Mt.  Vernon  at 
the  age  of  sixty- eight  from  the  effects  of  a 
sudden  cold.  Looking  kindly  upon  the  friends 
who  surrounded  him,  he  folded  his  arms  with 
the  whispered  prayer,  "  Father  of  Mercies, 
take  me  to  Thyself" 

For  many  years  '*  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,"  (so  called  because  she 
protests  against  the  errors  of  Rome  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  division  of  sects  on  the  other), 
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labored  under  great  disadvantages,  and  but 
timidly  asserted  her  claims.  But  by  the  year 
1 800  a  young  and  ardent  advocate  was  raised 
up  to  plead  her  cause,  and  awaken  the  zeal  of 
Churchmen.  It  was  John  Henry  Hobart,  one 
of  the  assistant  Ministers  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York.  He  wrote  and  preached,  ''  The 
Gospel  in  the  Church,"  and  "  Evangelical 
Truth  and  Apostolical  Order,"  and  cold- 
hearted  members  did  not  know  whether  to 
reproach  him  with  being  a  High- Churchman 
or  a  Methodist.  Mr.  Hobart  wrote  ''  An 
Apology  for  Apostolic  Order  and  its  Advo- 
cates," an  answer  to  Dr.  Mason,  the  leading 
Presbyterian  of  the  day,  which  is  said  to  have 
drawn  from  his  antagonist  the  remark :  "  Were 
I  compelled  to  entrust  the  safety  of  my  coun- 
try to  any  one  man,  it  should  be  John  Henry 
Hobart."  '*  The  Church  needs  no  abler  repre- 
sentative," was  the  judgment  of  another  secta- 
rian, '*  he  has  all  the  talents  of  a  leader."  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop,  and  the  Church  ad- 
vanced rapidly  under  his  labors  and  influ- 
ence. 

In  those  days  they  spoke  of  "  the  wilds 
of  Western  New  York,"  and  the  Ohio  river  was 
comparatively    unknown ;    but    an    occasional 
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missionary  worked  his  way  from  house  to 
house  and  held  services  where  he  could.  Such 
were  Samuel  Gunn  and  Dr.  Philander  Chase, 
afterward  the  Bishop  of  Ohio.  The  success  of 
the  former's  labors  was  shown  in  one  instance 
by  the  rapid  rise  in  price  of  unsaleable  Prayer 
Books  in  the  village  store,  to  twenty  bushels 
of  corn  for  a  copy.  The  latter  established 
Kenyon  College  at  Gambler,  O.,  for  the  train- 
ing of  missionaries,  and  the  students  main- 
tained Sunday-schools  and  went  for  miles 
through  the  primitive  forests  visiting  settlers 
and  holding  Services  in  the  log  school-houses. 
On  one  occasion  a  full  morning  Service  was 
held  by  a  missionary  in  an  orchard  fragrant 
with  apple  and  peach  blossoms  ;  the  Table  for 
the  Holy  Communion  was  placed  on  the  green 
grass,  and  covered  with  a  cloth  of  snowy 
whiteness ;  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  was 
administered  to  adults,  and  a  stirring  address 
was  given.  It  is  said  that  Bishop  Chase  visited 
his  diocese  on  horseback,  an  area  of  1,300  miles. 
Bishop  Hobart's  attention  was  called  to 
the  Iroquois  Indians  living  in  the  Oneida 
country ;  and  he  found  one  of  their  own  blood 
who  had  received  a  Christian  education,  the 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  WiUiams,  of  Deer- 
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field,  Conn.  The  Indians  in  one  of  their  raids 
had  stolen  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  when  he 
found  them  after  a  search  of  years,  one  of  his 
daughters  had  married  an  Indian  chief  and 
refused  to  return.  Her  son  Eleazar  Williams, 
became  the  preacher  of  salvation  to  his  red 
brethren.  In  1819  the  Bishop  visited  them, 
confirming  eighty-nine  in  a  neat  rustic  Church 
where  several  hundred  were  assembled,  joining 
in  the  worship  with  reverence  and  fervour. 
The  General  Convention  of  1835  was  the  last 
at  which  the  aged  Bishop  White  was  present. 
New  York  was  then  divided  into  two  dioceses. 
A  Board  of  Missions  was  appointed  with  two 
committees,  one  for  Domestic  and  one  for 
Foreign  work.  The  two  first  Missionary 
Bishops  were  consecrated  for  work  in  our  own 
western  country,  Francis  L.  Hawks  and  Jack- 
son Kemper.  Bishop  White  passed  away 
from  earth  during  the  Sunday  Morning  Service. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  without  an  enemy. 
Something  more  might  be  related  which  will 
show  the  character  of  this  good  man.  During 
the  plague  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in 
1793,  and  in  the  cholera  thirty-nine  years 
later,  he  remained  faithful  at  his  post  of  duty, 
while  others  fled. 
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In  1 82 1  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
was  established  at  New  York  for  training  young 
men  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry.  The  first 
Missionaries  sent  by  this  Society  to  a  foreign 
country  were  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Robertson  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  to  Greece  in  1829. 
Here  the  latter  established  a  girls'  school, 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  education  of 
many  thousands  of  Greeks.  They  were  greatly 
beloved  by  all  and  their  work  highly  ap- 
preciated by  the  Government.  One  result  of 
the  training  of  the  girls  in  Church  music  has 
been  to  make  them  valued  helpers  in  singing  in 
the  Greek  Church.  The  first  Bishop,  Boone,was 
consecrated  for  China,  in  1844;  and  Bishop 
Williams  for  Japan,  in  1866;  Bishop  Payne  for 
Africa,  in  1 851,  also  one  for  Hayti.  Domestic 
Missionaries  were  sent  to  Florida  and  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  in  1821.  This  work  includes  Missions 
to  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes,  no  longer  in 
slavery,  (for  which  in  past  days  the  Church 
and  all  American  Christians  share  the  re- 
proach,) but  looking  to  us  to  treat  them  as 
brethren  in  Christ.  In  1889  there  were  reported 
sixty-nine  Bishops,  (no  longer  of  states  but  of 
dioceses),  more  than  4,000  Clergy,  nearly  half 
a  million  communicants,  and  over  one  and  a 
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quarter  million  baptized  members.  The  volun- 
tary contributions  for  Church  purposes  during 
the  three  preceding  years  exceeded  thirty- 
three  millions  of  dollars.  In  1892  there  were 
thirteen  missionary  jurisdictions  in  the  United 
States  and  twelve  Bishops.  In  the  present 
year,  1895,  the  number  has  increased  to  twen- 
ty-one missionary  jurisdictions,  twenty-two 
Bishops,  including  four  in  Foreign  fields. 

To  return  to  the  year  1830  in  England. 
The  awakening  in  the  Church  which  followed 
the  efforts  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  movement  in  another  direction, 
to  revive  distinct  Church  teaching  in  regard 
to  the  Ministry,  Sacraments,  etc.  Another 
movement,  starting  about  the  same  time, 
sought  to  elevate  reason  above  revelation,  and 
was  followed  by  a  book  attacking  Christian 
doctrines.  Dr.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal, 
Africa,  was  deprived  of  his  Bishopric  for  heresy, 
about  this  time.  Good  resulted  from  these 
efforts,  in  rousing  Church  members  to  examine 
into  the  truth  and  know  the  reasons  for  their 
belief  The  laws  of  England  had  prevented 
those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church 
from  holding  civil  offices ;  but  now  these 
hindrances    were    being   gradually    removed ; 
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first  for  Puritan  Nonconformists,  then  for  Rom- 
anists, and  finally  for  Jews  and  even  atheists, 
so  that  entire  freedom  is  secured  for  all.  This 
was  speedily  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Pope, 
who  divided  England  into  dioceses,  over  which 
he  put  Romish  Bishops  under  an  Arch-Bishop 
of  Westminster ;  ignoring  altogether  the  Na- 
tional Church.  They  gained  some  perverts 
from  the  English  Church,  the  most  prominent 
of  whom  were  Manning  and  Newman,  who 
were  made  Cardinals.  Church  Convocations, 
which  had  been  silenced  for  over  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  were  now  resumed  ;  and  one 
of  their  first  acts  was  to  protest  against  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  1869  the  Irish 
Church  was  disestablished,  that  is,  separated 
from  the  Government;  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  her  enemies,  to 
disestablish  the  Church  of  England  also. 
People  sometimes  complain  of  having  to  pay 
tithes  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  a  tenth  part  of  these  lands  is  a  mort- 
gage which  she  owns,  that  proportion  having 
been  given  her  ages  ago  by  the  land  owners. 
The  Church  of  England  is  the  leader  in  the 
Christian  Mission-work  of  the  world,  and  has 
sent   out  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  self- 
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sacrificing  of  Missionaries.  Prominent  among 
these  were  Bishop  Heber,  of  Calcutta;  Bishop 
Selwyn,  of  New  Zealand  ;  Bishop  Patteson,  a 
martyr  in  Melanesia ;  and  Bishop  Hannington, 
of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Bishop  Patteson.  Slave  traders  had 
visited  one  of  the  Melanesian  Islands  and  kid- 
napped five  of  the  natives ;  **  The  Southern 
Cross,"  which  was  the  Bishop's  boat,  came 
soon  after;  the  natives  murdered  him,  rolled 
his  body  in  a  mat,  and  put  into  the  folds  a 
palm  branch  with  five  knots  in  it,  to  show 
that  the  deed  was  meant  to  avenge  their  stolen 
friends  ;  they  then  put  his  body  into  a  canoe 
and  let  it  drift  out  to  sea,  where  it  was  picked 
up  by  the  English  ship.  The  S.  P.  G.  built  a 
Church  on  Norfolk  Island  to  his  memory  and 
a  new  Mission  ship. 

Bishop  Hannington  tried  to  open  a  short  route 
to  Buganda,  in  Africa,  where  Stanley  the  ex- 
plorer had  planted  a  Mission  Station.  When 
he  had  nearly  reached  it,  after  great  hardships, 
his  caravan  was  seized  by  the  Masai  tribes  and 
they  were  killed  by  order  of  King  Mwanga. 
The  Bishop's  last  words  were  : — "  Tell  the  king 
I  am  about  to  die  for  the  Buganda,  and  have 
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purchased  the  road  to  them  with  my  Hfe." 
Two  years  later,  the  news  arrived  that  Mwanga 
had  been  baptized,  and  Buganda  is  now  a 
Christian  State. 

Reginald  Heber  went  as  a  Missionary  to 
India  in  1823,  and  shortly  afterward  became 
the  second  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  was  a 
great  Christian  poet,  and  has  given  us  the 
lovely  hymn  *'The  Son  of  GOD  goes  forth  to 
war,"  also,  "  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of 
the  morning,"  the  Communion  hymn,  "  Bread 
of  the  world,"  and  the  famous  Missionary 
hymn  "  Greenland's  icy  mountains."  He 
followed  in  the  steps  of  George  Herbert,  by 
dwelling  upon  the  order  and  beauty  of  the 
Church's  Year.  John  Keble,  a  rare  poet  of 
highest  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  wrote  the 
"  Christian  Year,"  published  in  1827,  which 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  men  and 
women  love  the  Church  and  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  reverence  the  order  and  customs  of  the 
Primitive  Church.  "  Sun  of  my  soul  "  is  per- 
haps the  best  known  of  the  hymns  he  has  given 
us.  Arch-deacon  Trench  of  Dublin  has  given 
us  some  noble  poetry,  although  he  is  better 
known  in  the  Church  as  an  able  writer  of  prose. 
And  many  other  writers,  both  men  and  women. 
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whose  stories  or  verses  delight  us,  might  be  men- 
tioned as  loyal  children  of  the  English  Church. 

Well-known  and  beloved  in  England  as  well 
as  America  is  our  own  Bishop  Coxe  ;  the  poet 
who  has  given  us  a  volume  of  charming  ''  Chris- 
tian Ballads,"  and  another  of  "  Paschal  Poems," 
as  well  as  many  valuable  prose  writings  which 
will  give  him  an  enduring  fame. 

The  Church  edifices  in  England,  which  suf- 
fered so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Puritans,  have 
been  beautifully  restored  during  the  present 
century,  according  to  the  design  of  the  found- 
ers, and  this  largely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions ;  and  in  the  many  noble  Cathedrals,  the 
daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  is 
continually  offered  by  Priest  and  white-robed 
choirs  to  the  honour  of  Almighty  GOD.  The 
names  of  many  of  our  hymns  are  a  re- 
minder of  the  English  Cathedrals.  These, 
and  the  Churches  generally,  are  left  open  lor 
the  privilege  of  quiet  thought  and  prayer  for 
anyone  who  will  thus  realize  why  His  House 
is  called  ''the  House  of  Prayer."  Thousands 
of  Mission-buildings  have  been  put  up  for 
work  amongst  the  poor  in  crowded  cities, 
and  thus  the  Church  seeks  to  relieve  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  necessities. 
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Bishops  were  consecrated  in  England  for  her 
different  Colonies  which  had  been  planted  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1787  ;  in  Canada,  1793,  and  at 
Hudson's  Bay,  in  1849.  The  See  of  Calcutta 
was  founded  in  18 14,  (and  there  are  now  more 
than  seven  hundred  Clergy  in  the  East  Indies, 
of  whom  nearly  three  hundred  are  natives.)  A 
Bishop  was  consecrated  for  Australia  in  1836; 
New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Isles  received 
their  Bishop  in  1841.  In  the  West  Indies 
Church  work  went  on  from  its  first  settlement, 
and  in  1824  two  Bishops  were  sent  there. 
South  Africa  has  a  growing  Church,  with 
seven  Bishoprics, — also  at  Helena,  Mauritius 
and  Sierra  Leone ;  ten  Missionary  Bishops 
work  in  North  and  Mid-China,  Japan,  Honolu- 
lu, Madagascar,  Equatorial- Africa,  Niger  Ter- 
ritory and  Yoruba.  All  this  is  the  develop- 
ment of  less  than  a  single  century.  '*  Of 
course.  Bishops  do  not  make  a  Church,  any 
more  than  officers  make  an  army  ;  but  they  are 
essential  to  its  government  and  efficiency. 
Any  serious  contemplation  of  the  continued 
prosperity  and  extension  of  the  Anglican  Epis- 
copate, will  help  one  to  answer  those  who  say 
that  our  Church  is  worn  out  or  in  a  dying  state. 
When  a  tree  begins  to  decay,  the  signs    are 
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seen  in  its  withering  branches ;  but  the  aspect 
of  the  English  Church  shows  that  from  every 
limb  she  is  continually  putting  forth  new  shoots, 
the  leaves  whereof  are  *  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.'  "  That  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Is  still 
with  His  Church,  guiding  and  inspiring  it  to 
effort  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  is  shown  in  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  Missionary  zeal,  for 
which  this  nineteenth  century  is  remarkable. 

Our  Church's  Board  of  Missions  is  in  earn- 
est, as  its  frequent  appeals  to  us  testify,  and 
also  its  great  helper  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 
A  band  of  children,  members  of  the  Junior 
Auxiliary,  are  in  earnest,  filling  mite-boxes 
and  Christmas  boxes  with  willing  hands ;  and 
even  a  Babies'  Branch  has  been  started,  of  tiny 
baptized  infants,  such  as  our  Saviour  once  held 
in  His  arms  when  upon  earth.  A  vast  amount 
of  Missionary  work  has  also  been  accomplished 
by  sectarian  Christians,  of  whom  we  have  some 
additional  notes.  Our  country  is  great  and 
wealthy,  and  the  Church  is  looked  upon  with 
more  favour  than  ever  before.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  assaults  of  infidels  upon  the  Church 
and  the  Scriptures,  and  the  lukewarmness  of 
many  baptized  members  who  seek  their  own 
ease,  there  are  outspoken  defenders  of  the  Faith 
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who  realize  her  danger,  and  will  brave  ridicule 
or  any  other  modern  form  of  persecution,  in 
her  behalf  Not  long  since,  a  declaration  was 
printed,  which  had  been  signed  by  a  number 
of  English  Bishops,  expressing  their  condem- 
nation of  the  so-called  **  Higher  Criticism," 
and  undiminished  reverence  for  the  Holy 
Bible,  as  the  inspired  word  of  GOD.  When 
our  own  age  comes  in  its  turn  to  be  compared 
with  the  preceding  centuries,  the  Church  of 
the  nineteenth  century  will  be  honoured  or 
condemned  according  to  its  faithfulness  or  un- 
faithfulness in  preserving  the  Faith  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  they  were  committed  to 
it  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  We  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  late  fearless  utter- 
ances of  our  own  Bishops  of  the  American 
Church  concerning  the  heritage  of  the  Faith. 

The  desire  and  effort  for  unity  amongst  all 
Christians,  is  another  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  may  indicate  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  blessed 
Saviour's  Prayer  shall  be  fulfilled. 

The  question  remains  for  each  one  of  us  : — 
Are  we  in  our  day  and  generation,  realizing 
our  great  privilege  in  belonging  to  this  Church 
of  Christ,  which  He  so  loved  that  He  gave  up 
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His  life  for  it.  Have  we  a  hearty  reverence 
and  love  for  this  precious  heritage,  which  so 
many  brave  souls  have  preserved  to  us  at  the 
cost  of  all  which  the  world  holds  dear  ?  Do 
we  gladly  make  our  little  sacrifices  of  time  and 
money,  and  eagerly  speak  for  it  as  we  have 
opportunity  ?  Do  we  earnestly  and  constantly 
pray  that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  may  come  to 
make  all  mankind  the  loyal  subjects  of  their 
King?  Then  we  are  "in  that  state  of  life 
unto  which  it  has  pleased  GOD  to  call  us," 
fulfilling  our  part  of  the  great  work  which 
Christ  came  to  accompKsh. 


HDOittonal  IRotes* 


Sectarian  Cbriatlans. 

Baptists  are  successors  of  Anabaptists,  and 
are  now  broken  up  into  numerous  sects.  Uni- 
tarianism  was  made  a  system  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
a  great  natural  philosopher,  who  began  as  an 
Independent  or  Congregationalist.  In  1794 
he  went  to  America,  and  by  his  influence  con- 
tributed to  its  spread  in  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially in  the  New  England  States,  where  it 
seemed  a  natural  reaction  from  the  severe 
doctrines  of  Calvinism.  Methodism  also  split 
up  into  several  sects.  Some  Congregational- 
ists  became  infected  with  Universalism. 

In  1648,  the  sect  of  Quakers  were  founded 
by  George  Fox;  James  II  favored  them,  em- 
ploying William  Penn.  They  tried  to  intro- 
duce themselves  in  New  England,  but  were 
barbarously  treated  by  the  Puritans.  Charles 
II  gave  a  tract  of  land  to  Penn,  still  called  Penn- 
sylvania, which  has  been  a  great  resort  of 
Quakers  since  that  time.  They  do  not  believe 
in  the  Ministry,  Sacraments,  nor  forms  of 
Prayer. 
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IRoman  CatboUcs, 


In  1835,  the  Jesuits  were  finally  banished 
from  Spain  and  the  Inquisition  abolished ; 
their  presence  is  now  illegal  except  in  Italy, 
Austria  and  Bavaria  ;  but  the  Order  has  been 
revived.  The  Popes  of  the  present  century 
have  been  good  men  personally ;  but  the 
Episcopate  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  was  distinguished 
by  the  establishment,  as  an  Article  of  Faith  to 
be  accepted  by  all  Christians,  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  also  of 
Papal  Infallibility.  Under  his  rule  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  the  Popes  came  to  an  end. 


©rtental  Cburcb. 

Dr.  Basire,  Arch-deacon  of  Northumberland, 
when  travelling  in  Greece  in  1653  was  invited 
by  the  Bishop  of  Achaia  to  preach;  and  received 
from  Pai'sius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  his  seal, 
to  express  his  desire  of  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England.  The  communion  of  our 
Churches  and  those  of  the  East  has  not  yet, 
however,  been  restored. 


ADDITIONAL   NOTES.  I4I 


Soutb  America. 


In  the  West  Indies,  which  were  at  first 
settled  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  the 
first  real  attempt  to  teach  the  natives  Chris- 
tianity, was  by  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  known 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians ;  in  Mexico,  the 
work  of  replacing  the  bloody  rites  of  the 
Aztecs  by  Christianity  was  more  successful. 
A  little  later,  an  Arch- Bishop  was  established 
at  Lima,  in  Peru,  and  extended  to  the  neigh- 
boring country  of  Chili.  About  1 5  50,  a  Jesuit 
Mission  was  started  amongst  Portuguese  colo- 
nies in  Brazil,  which  spread  to  Paraguay.  The 
Huguenots  attenrpted  a  mission  in  Brazil,  but 
this  solitary  Protestant  mission  in  South  Amer- 
ica did  not  succeed.  Our  own  American 
Church  has  now  a  Mission  in  Mexico,  and 
in  Brazil  Missionaries  are  at  work  sustained  by 
private  effort.  An  earnest  work  is  also  being 
carried  on  in  Cuba  by  American  missionaries, 
amidst  many  discouragements.  In  Haiti  we 
have  a  well  established  mission  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  a  Bishop  to  sustain  the  work. 
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